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Literature. 


THE CAVALIERS’ MARCH TO LONDON. 

[Since the death of Macaulay, many of his earlier and forgotten poems have 
come to light, and some of them brought together in a volume. The following 
has never before in this country. Itis hardly necessary to caution the 
SS that the poem only is Macaulay’s; the sentiments are the 

valier’s. 

To horse, to horse, brave cavaliers, 
To horse for church and crown ; 
Strike, strike your tents, snatch up your spears, 
And ho for London town! 
The imperial Harlot, doomed a prey 
To our avenging fires, 
Sends up the voice of her dismay 
From all her hundred spires. 


The Strand resounds with maidens’ shrieks, 
The ’Change with merchants’ sighs, 

And blushes stand on brazen cheeks, 
And tears in iron eyes ; 

And, pale with fasting and with fright, 
Each Puritan committee 

Hath summoned forth to prayer and fight 
The Roundheads of the city ; 


And soon shall London’s sentries hear 
The thunder of our drum, 
And London’s dames; in wilder fear, 
Shall cry : “ Alack! they come !” 
Fling the fascines—tear up the spikes ; 
And forward one and all. 
Down, down with all their train-band pikes! 
Down with their mud-built wall ! 


Quarter ?—Foul fall your whining noise, 
Ye recreant spawn of Fraud ! 

No quarter—think on Stafford, boys ; 
No quarter—thiok on Laud! 

What, ho, the craven slaves retire ! 
On—trample them to mud! 

No quarter—charge! no quarter—fire ! 
No quarter—blood, blood, blood ! 


What next? In sooth, there lacks no witch, 
Brave lads, to tell us where ; 
Sure London’s sons be passing rich, 
Her daughters wondrous fair ; 
And let that dastard be the theme 
Of many a board’s derision, 
Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 
Of any sweet Precisian. 


Their lean divines of solemn brow, 
Sworn foes to throne and steeple, 

From an unwonted pulpit now 
Shall edify the people ; 

Till the tired hangman, in despair, 
Shall curse his blunted shears, 

And vainly pinch, and scrape, and tear 
Around their leathern ears. 


We'll hang above his own Guildhall 
The city’s grave recorder, 

And on the den of thieves we’ll fall, 
Though Pym should speak to order. 

In vain the lank-haired gang shall try 
To cheat our martial law ; 

In vain shall Lenthall trembling cry 
That “Strangers must withdraw.” 


Of bench and woolsack, tub and chair, 
We'll build a glorious pyre, 

And tons of rebel parchment there 
Shall crackle in the fire. 

With them shall perish, cheek by jowl, 
Petition, psalm, and libel, 

The colonel’s cantiog muster-roll, 
The chaplain’s dog-eared Bible. 


We'll tread a measure round the blaze 
Where England’s pest expires, 

And lead along the dance’s maze 
The beauties of the Friars. 

Then smiles in every face shall shine, 
And joy in every soul ; 

Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wiae, 
And crown the largest bowl. 


And as with nod and laugh you sip 
The goblet’s rich carnation, 
Whose bursting bubbles seem to tip 
The wink of irritation ; 
Drink to those names, those glorious names— 
Those names no time shall sever— 
Drink in a draught as deep as Thames, 
Our Church and King for ever! 
i 


HARD TIMES IN ENGLAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Our knowledge of the causes of Weather is so superficial and so nar- 

row, that we are exposed to embarrassments and dangers from our 
ignorance in that department, as the ancients were in that and many 
others. We say sometimes how strange it must be to have lived in the 
early times, when men understood next to nothing of the heaven above 
or the earth beneath, or of the workings of nature all around them! 
How like guess-work their ways of living and seeking a livjag must have 
been! and how their daily life must have ben made up of accidents! 
w It is a wholesome check to our vanity of knowledge, that we are 
almost as helpless as the most ancient people in everything that depends 
on meteorology. We are trying to learn, by means of observations made 
all over the world. We can explain something of the order of nature 
about hot and cold weather, about calm and windy weather, and about 
rainy and dry weather ; but we are nearly as much at the mercy of acci- 
dents in regard to the production of our food as our forefathers of the 
remotest generation. : : 

The practical good that we have gained by study and improvement in 
the application of science to the arts of life is considerable ; but it does 
not affect our actual slavery to the mysteries of the weather. We have 
learned that we may save the lives of many hundreds of fishermen every 
year, by putting up barometers for public use in our fishing-stations all 
round the coast. The fishermen, at first scoffiag or timid about such 
venturesome ways of fore-reading the will of Providence, are becoming 
very glad to be warned of approaching storms. We have just bethought 
oureelyes that we may as well use our electric telegraphs in giving notice 


because, as we are beginning to understand the laws of storms, and can | 


tell what course any hurricane is sure to take, we are able to give warn- 
sag ot te Seamer  Serenenet places. All this is a great ; and so 
is all agricul art which renders us less dependent on weather. 


hay-making machine which finishes off in eight hours the crop which 
must otherwise take the risks of the weather for three or four days, and 
perhaps lie spoiling for a month, is a pe phe aghimae: obi and so is the 
reaping-machine, for the same reason: and so are all methods of drain- 
ing, irrigating, and preparing and using the ground which render rain, 
and frost, and drought less injurious than they used to be. But, after 
all, we remain at the mercy of that mysterious and all-powerful abstrac- 
tion which we call the Weather, for our very existence, because we de- 
pend upon it for our food. 
It still happens, as through all recorded time, that in countries in the 

temperate zone, at least, the seasons come in batches of good or bad. 

We read of five or seven years of good weather and plenty ; and of five 

or seven years of bad weather and scanty crops ; and we ourselves have 

heard our fathers tell of such groups of seasons in their time; and we 

can remember some ourselves, unless we are very young. But however 

we may have advanced in science, we have no more power over the sea- 

sons than the Hebrews and the Pharoabs had in Egypt. Joseph had the 

good sense to lay by stores in the good years to avert famine in the bad ; 

but he could not control the causes of the difference : and this is just 

our case. We can be on our guard against adversity ; but we have no 

means of encountering such a drought as that of last year, or of stopping 

the rains of the late spring, and turning the cold storms into warm sun- 

shine. We all probably have an idea that it will be otherwise hereafter. 

Meantime, it is exceedingly interesiiug, and it ought to be very cheering, 

to look forth from the level of our common ignorance of the causes of 
seasons, and compare the consequences of them, as seen formerly and 

now. 

The inhabitants of more countries than one have lately been appre- 

hending a scarcity of food for man and beast,—the lust and the present 

year having been unfavourable to the production of grain, roots, grass, 

and therefore animals for domestic consumption. The danger seemed to 

a our own country particularly ; and our condition is something 

ike this. 

For several years before 1860, the rain-fall had been much under the 

average ; so that for two or three autumns at least there had been diffi- 

culty in watering the cattle. In some parts of the country the graziers 

and farmers had to pay by the gallon for water from a distance,—paying 
also as much as ls. 6d. a day toll for passage of the water-carts. The 

weaker cattle gave way, or were got rid of under these difficulties ; and 

thus we began the last wiater with adiminished stock. The drought had 

seriously affected the hay and root crops, so that the farmers hoped for 

an early spring as the only chance for keeping up their stock. But, be- 

fore the root crops were half got in, the October frost overtook them. 

Some perished in the ground, and some in the pit orstack. I will not 

dwell on the miseries of the late winter and spring. The story of them 

will go down to remote generations in our raral districts. It is enougb 

to say, that the mortality among cattle and sheep has been beyond exam- 

ple in modern times. 

We heard of 2,000 sheep in one flock being actually dying of hunger, 

after the owner had bought every kind and amount of food he could 

procure from the ports. In Mansfield market 700 dead lambs were offered 

for sale at threepence a-piece. Jn places where farming goes on on a 

smaller ecale, it was dreary to go from homestead to homestead, and look 

into the yards. In one you might see two horses lying dead, after hav- 

ing gnawed the bark of three or four trees so as to destroy them. In the 

next, there lay the skins of five cows—the whole stock of the owner. In 

the next case you might find the place empty, the farmer having sold off 
his animals early, while somebody would buy. In another house you 

would find dismay and horror. When the last scrap of fodder was con- 

sumed, the owner had turned out his herd ot thirty cows into the wood 

to pick what they could fiad: and by the next morning nearly all were 

dead, from having cropped the yew trees. When the cows could not be 

kept, the bulls were not likely to be preserved ; and in many districts 

there is now scarcely a bull within many miles; and the charges are so 

high that the cows are kept in milk ; and thus the prospect of increase is 

narrowed for next year. This is in some small degree met by the be- 

haviour of some of the people in the villages who do not yet understand 

their case and prospect. They have clamorously refused to pay an in- 

creased price for milk ; and in some places have entered into a combi- 

nation to leave off milk till the farmers will sell it at the ordinary price. 

While heaping defiance and abuse on the farmers who have suffered so 

much more heavily than themselves, these recusants have discovered 

themselves to be the weaker party. The farmers have quietly ceased to 

sell milk at a price which would not pay, and have reared more calves 

—foreseeing that meat must become very dear. Where there are chil- 

dren milk cannot be long refused, and for some time past there has been 

a thronging to the farm-yards, and a scramble among people with their 

money in their hands, eager to pay the high price they refused when the 

milk was brought to their doors. 

As the year wore on the prospect did not improve. All stocks of food 

being exhausted, the new grass was looked for with extraordinary eager- 

ness ; but never did it seem so slow in growing. The mortality of cattle 
and sheep became greater than ever at the time when it had been hoped 
that they would be grazing in comfort. Before June arrived it was plain 
that the hay crop, on which our prospects for 1861 so largely depend, 
would be far below the average. Everywhere one might see lean beasts 
feeding where the grass ought then to be in flower for cutting ; or, worse, 
trusses or cartsful of immature grass cut for the beasts in the yard ; 
showing that, for the season, the only way of getting on was “from 
hand to mouth,” leaving the future to take care of itself. What prices 
became in this state of affairs I need not remind my readers. For some 
time past Londoners have talked of the phenomenon on all occasions, in 
all companies ; and in the country the prices have risen nearly, and the 
anxiety quite, as high. 

To deepen the anxiety, the prospects of the harvest were dark, up to 
the last moment. A burst of fine weather averted much of the appre- 
hended mischief: but there must, at best, be such partial failure as will 
bring the image of scarcity distinctly before the minds of the people of 
Eogland. 

Here, then, is the moment for looking back to former scarcity, in order 
to derive a lesson about that which is to come. 

At the opening of this century there was a great scarcity. At that 
time, when the population of Eogland and Wales was onfy three times 
as much as that of London is now, the labouring classes ate more meat 
in proportion to their numbers than our present labourers do, though 
the condition of the latter is,on the whole, much improved. In the 
scarcity of sixty years since the complaint was that beef and mutton were 
9d. per pound, and butter 2s. These prices were supposed to put meat 
and butter beyond the reach of the poor ; but they had not the resource 
of wholesome bread. The quartern loaf was 1s. 10d.; and the quality 
was bad. Agriculture was in such a backward state that the new _pro- 
posal to manure the soil with dressings advised by Sir Humphry Davy 
and other competent judges was received with mockery and anger by the 
landed interest, and the crops were lefi to the caprice of the season. 
There are men living who remember the loaf of those times—the hard 
pinching of the poor to get a loaf at all; and then the Icok of it! When 
the outside crust was broken the inside poured out, looking like the con- 
tents of a cup of dirty paste. None but the starving could swallow it. 
In middle class families the bread was one-third potatoes; and the poor 
took to the nettles by the wayside—not as a delicate dish of greens, com- 
posed of young shoots, as Soyer’s cookery-book advises, but pulled up, 
or cut whole, as the only thing that could be got to eat. Salt would 
seem to be indispensable in such a case ; but the salt tax was then 15s. 
per bushel. In comfortable houses where servants were kept, families 
dined two or three times a week on shell-fish or herrings, or some cheap 
substitute for meat, and eked out their home-made bread with any sub- 
stance which would mix with flour, and fill the stomach without injury. 
Parliament tried its hand at mending matters, as it had often tried before, 
A law was made against the sale of bread less than twenty-four hours 
old: and a Committee reported against selling flour or bread cheap to 
the poor, and against all lavish and needless consumption of it at the 
tables of the rich ; and in favour of giving charity, legal or private, in 
the form of soups, rice, and good vegetables. The Lords recommended as- 
eociations of gentry, who should solemnly pledge themselves to abstain 
as far as possible, in their persons and their households, from the use of 
flour, carefully adopting such substitutes as they could hear of. The 
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the shilling from the recruiting-sergeant, leaving their families to 
parish. Murders, thefts, coining, smuggling, poaching, rioting, atte 
frequent that prisoners were condemned to be hanged by the score in a 
day in a single court. When two-thirds were let off (to the weakening 
of the authority of the law), and the remaioing third were strung up in 
& row on a market-day, the spirit of the populace became more and more 
bratalised. Wise men and good patriots said that the spirit of the Eng- 
lish people seemed to have undergone some unaccountable and porten- 
4 change. Such was the operation of dearth from fifty to sixty years 
But we must remember that at that time we could not trade freely in 
food, corn or other. Our manufactures had not yet enabled us to trade 
abroad according to our needs. We lived under a much-abured poor- 
law, ilself unsuited to modern times, by which virtuous industry and 
economy were ruined, and idleness and profligacy rewarded. All articles 
of food were kept at an arbitrary price by the privileges of the landed 
interest, among which was an atrocious system of game preservation. 
The production of food was an unskilled department of intestzy. The 
labouring-classes were then more ignorant, in proportion to the rest of 
society, than perhaps at any time before or since, 

Now, again, Englishmen find themselves thinking abouta scarcity ; but 
under bow much more hopeful circumstances ! 

The bad sign of the present occasion is, that there is still a notion 
abroad among some of the working-classes that the scarcity is artificial, 
and brought about by selfish traders for their owa gain. It is true that, 
in all former times of difficulty, the populace showed the same tendency 
to ignorant suspicion aud bad construction They have fancied, at the 
time of an epidemic, that the wells were tampered with, and that the 
doctors poisoned the poor. When bungering they have hunted the au- 
tborities or hanged the bakers. But in our age and country it might have 
been supposed that such mistakes had been outgrown. It is not so yet. 
We may hope that the time for violence has gone by ; but the mistake 
about the facts remains. Recent meetings at Bristol, Sheffield, and other 
places have shown us that much of the mischief of ignorance still exists 
to mar our efforts to repair our misfortunes. Some of the speakers at 
these meetings have uttered wild imaginations about provision dealers, 
jobbers, stock-owners, and others having put fancy prices upon cattle 
and sheep, and being enabled to do so by having “a monopoly.” All 
this is very sad. It is sad that any of our citizens should not know what 
is meant by “‘a monopoly.” They ought to be aware that the trade in 
cattle and provisions is open to everybody, and that foreign beasts and 
meat can be freely imported ; so that there is no restriction at all in fa- 
vour of the dealers, and to the disadvantage of the consumer. The 
dealers cannot put any price upon their articles greater than the public 
will give ; and any one, or any dozen who tried it, would be immediately 
undersold by others. High as the price of meat is, it is the natural price 
under the circumstances of the season. 

Beyond this one incident the case of Englishmen in the prospect of 
scarcity has a less gloomy aspect than at any time in the life of our 
fathers. The circumstances are more favourable, all round. 

The improvement in agriculture is so great that the same area of cul- 
tivable land can feed twice the number that it did at the beginning of 
the century. The soil is itself improved by treatment, and the produce 
by improvement of the soil ; and to this we must add the increased speed 
and skill in gatheriog the produce ; so that what is a scarcity now would 
have been a famine in old times. Again, we can now buy food freely 
wherever it is to be had. Foreign countries are not now called upon to 
supply our needs in a vast hurry, and without preparation. The fertile 
lands of our colonists and our allies, all over the world, produce crops 
for our market, so that we are always sure of getting enough to eat, at 
more or less cost. It is true, this unusual demand affects the money 
market, and our own industry and commerce, so as to act very mis- 
chievously upon our fortunes ; but this is something very different from 
the wholesale starvation which our forefathers had to apprehend after a 
bad season. : 
Again, our countrymen have now been well employed and well-paid 
for a long period of time in their various departments of industry ; and 
they are therefore well prepared to meet a season of adversity. The 
poor-lew, in its present state, affords a refuge for the helpless, without 
corrupting those who can work, and ruining the tradesman class. It is 
now a sound part of our institutions, instead of being the most ruinous 
of them all. Again, we are, as a people, better educated, more civilised, 
less likely to fly at one another’s throats, when exasperated by suffering. 
We shall not suffer so much as formerly ; we shall not aggravate our 
miseries by bad laws and arrangements: and we shall not rush into 
violence when good sense and patience are our only chance of getting 
through. We bave no press-gangs to madden the fathers, husbands, and 
sons whom they may entrap: the recruiting sergeant is a very different 
person from what he was: and there is no temptation to make bonfires 
of militia rolls, or anything else. Smuggling has been extinguished by 
free trade. Men have been too comfortable and busy, generally speak- 
ing, to be any longer prone to the brutal crimes which formerly multi- 
plied as soon as beef and bread became dear. It is evident at a glance 
that our case is every way milder and more manageable than any case of 
impendiag scarcity ever was in former times. 

Still, it is serious enough to require very grave, careful, and complete 
consideration. This consideration should include the two points of our 
Present Resources in the way of food, and the Prospect of the further 
interval, before new crops can have grown, and the mortality among the 
cattle and sheep have been repaired. 

Such a thing was never heard of before as the price of wheat being 
moderate while a scarcity was known to be impending. Far on in the 
spring, when the prospects of the crops are usually discussed with some 
confidence ; and when, this year, there was thick ice in the cattle troughs 
in the mornings, and snow lying on the hills, wheat was selling from 
45a. to 483. per quarter. In every market the farmers were reporting 
badly of their wheat. In clay districts much land remained unsown : 
and elsewhere much was ploughed up. At the same time, last year’s 
crop was turning out illin the threshing. In former times, these circum- 
stances would have carried up the price of wheat to 603., 703., 80s., or 
higher. I need not explain that the difference between former days and 
the present is owing to free trade in corn; and I need spend no words 
in describing the blessedness of the change. 

Here, then, is the grand resource of all. The corn markets of the 
world are always open and always busy ; and there we can get, at more 
or less cost, the wherewithal to feed our people, till the time of good 
harvests comes round again. The customary lowness of the price of 
wheat, and the slowness of the price in rising, is inducing more and more 
of our farmere to rely on other crops for their rent. In our great wheat- 
growing counties the change is becoming very marked ; and it is owing 
to the secure and complete establishment of a trade in corn with the 
wheat-growing districts of the world. 

And what is it that our farmers think of growing instead? More 
barley, more oats, and roots to a great extent—the object being to raise 
sheep and cattle. Here opens a prospect of a largely increased supply 
hereafter of animal food, to say nothing now of the augmented wool-sup- 
ply for our manufactures. It will be a long time, however, before we 
obtain the promised beef, veal, and mutton: and we cannot buy meat 
from abroad ready for use from the continental cattle countries. The 
Denmark cattle which we import, require much feeding and tending be- 
fore they are turned over to the butcher; and the deficiency of fodder, 
by which we lost our own cattle, prevents our entirely filling up the gap 
by live importation. 

From another continent, however, we can procure meat ready for use. 
At the working-men’s meetings I have referred to, the sensible sugges- 
tion to abstain from British meat was accompanied by a favourable men- 
tion of American beef and pork, which are to be had, according to the 
speakers, at 5d. and 6d. per lb. To all of us this ought to appear an in- 
estimable boon. The meat is excellent when properly cooked; and no 
time should be lost in ascertaining how much we can get of it. The ex- 
cellence of the Ohio’pork is due to the same cause as the fame of the 
Westphalian bams—the diet of the swine. The beech woods of Obio 
shower down mast enough to feed legions of hogs; and free trade now 
gives us the produce when, in our own markets, pigs of six weeks old 
are selling for 27s. to 303. As for the American beef, when we hear of 
its being tough, we may be sure that the complaintant does not know how 
to cook it. We have been kindly furnished by the highest possible au- 
thority with instructions on this head which I will quote, as more to the 
point than anything I can say :— 

AMERICAN BEEF, 











poor, meantime, were thrown upon the poor-rate, which increased to 
four millions sterling in a population of nine millions. The farmers took 
their rates easily, as they were getting from 112s. to 120s. per quarter 
for their corn ; but the shopkeepers daily sank into ruin. The working- 
men of the towns made their own rule, which the bakers would violate at 
their peril, that flour should be 3s. a stone and no more. When the re- 
sult was disappointment, the angry populace rioted, burned the militia 
rolls, broke to bits every implement which they fancied could supersede 
haman labour, poached the game, mobbed the Irish who appeared at hay- 














all over the country of any considerable storm in any one direction ; 





To the Editor of the “ Times.” 

Sir,—In consequence of the high price of provisions, the press has 
drawn the atteation of the public to the American beef. Asa great pre- 
jadice exists against it, resulting from the waut of kuowing how to pre- 
pare and cook it, I have thought that the following suggestions might be 
useful, if you would give them publicity. 

The American salt beef comes to this country in pieces from 8lb. to 
121b, in weight ; before being cooked they should be well washed, and 





making, harvest, or hop-gathering ; skulked from the press-gang, or took 


soaked in cold water for 24 hours, changing the water three times. 
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or ting thal be lord as nero of cold water, and made 


; a8 oon as the water boils the meat muat be taken out, 
fresh cold water placed in it, with the meat 
ime, according to the iption of joint 
Bs f Beef—Prepare the meat as above ; 
miake a paste of four and water, cover the meat with it (as hams are 
done in many parts of England), and bake it in a slow oven for 20 mi- 
nd of meat; do not cut it when hot, and it is fit for 
es of incomes of £1000 a-year. 

Stewed Salt Beef.—Prepare it as above, and cut it into steaks of the 
ual thickness ; have come cabbage or other greens, ready boiled ; chop 
them up, and, with the meat, place in a stewpan with a gill of water to 
every pound of meat, one teaspoonful of sugar to each pound, and a 

of pepper to every four pounds of meat; stew gently for 
Seoheus ood serve. The flavour of this may be varied by adding 
either carrots, potatoes, haricot beans, chesnuts, or boiled maccaroni, 
ieces about an inch long; and it may be flavoured with 
, mustard, or sauce, and, in fact, in many other ways, in order to 

give a change, and render it agreeable. ’ 

This beef contains much more nourishment than the majority of that 
which is now sold in the London market.—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, G. WaRRINER, 

Instractor of Cookery to the Army. 


If the aristocracy and gentry would take the hint to try the American 
beef and pork, it would be a great benefit to their neighbours. Every 
joint of English meat whic they dispense with will be left for others 
who may want it more; while the superior cookery of their kitchens 
would prove whether this food might not be made as agreeable as it is 
certainly nourishing. We ought to prepare immediately for the greatest 
possible economy of home-grown meat, and a large consumption of all 
good foreign meat, for many months to come. The speakers at the 
meetings are undoubtedly right in their recommendation, though not 
exactly for the reasons they assign. They will not find that the with- 
arawel of their custom for a month, or for two or more months, will 

1 the provision dealers or stock merchants to lower their prices ; 
bat if will economise the existing supply, and spread it over a longer 
time, for the benefit of all parties. 

The next obvious resource is—fisb. What can I say on this familiar 
subject, but that it is a bitter disgrace that anybody should suffer for the 
want of animal food while we live in the middle of the sea, and have 
winding coasts which might seem to invite us to live upon fish? At 

esent, every citizen who has any authority or influence should exert 

meelf for four objects : and, first, to see that the laws are observed all 
round the coasts, and along the rivers, for the protection of fish in spawn 
and young fry. Because the fishermen offend, and nobody looks after 
them, our supplies of herrings and other fish which come in shoals are 
perpetually dwindling away ; and times and seasons and the meshes of 
nets must be looked to, if we are not to lose the resource altogether. 
Again, let our importation of fish be looked to at once. In April we 
heard complaints of the depreciation of British herrings by a vast impor- 
tation of Norwegian herrings, while the high duties in France and Spain 
and other countries exclude our fish from their markets. There may be 
such a market at home this year as may make up for our exclusion from 
some foreign ones; and we ought to have every facility for importing. 
Again, let those of us who live on the coast see that an understanding is 
established between inland consumers and the fishermen, who are usually 
slow in hearing of public affairs. There ought to be no burying of tons 
of good fish in the sands, or rotting of them for manure, to keep up the 
price, under the notion that only gentry eat fish. Let every basket be 
sent by the nearest railway tosome inland market. And, once more, let 
some pains be taken inland to get the fish under the notice and command 
of the classes who want it most. There are many small towns, villages, 
and populous road-sides, where the labourers never see or hear of fish, 
except as a luxury which com s to the equire’s. A little zeal and atten- 
tion on the part of public-spirited men would easily have brought 
mackerel into ten thousand cottages this dear spring, and may yet bring 
shoals of herrings among the labourers during the yet dearer autumn 
which is to come. At best, we shall not have nearly the quantity of fish 
that we ought ; but let us have as much as we can. 

Why do we buy eighty millions of eggs annually from the continent ? 
and why are chickens and ducks reckoned a luxury in England aud Ire- 
latid, where there might be poultry reared on every common and io every 
lane, and housed at the end of every cottage? Working men’s wives 
and children manage to keep fowls in the alleys and yards of our great 
towns, finding them so profitable that they never eat eggs or chickens at 
home, If our rural labourers would take to this gainful enterprise at 
once, we might have a large addition made to our stock of animal food 
by this time next year. There are pigeons, again—not so substantial a 
resource, but well worth attention. Formerly, we should have been met 
by the objection that these creatures would consume more grain than 
could be spared in our present condition : but, besides that inferior grain 
answers for them, we are growing too wise to waste hard barley upon 
fowls while Indian corn-meal is to be had. It is not only a questioa of 
swelling the food before it is ewallowed instead of after, but of the fowls 
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getting the nourishment or going withoutit. The amount of hard grain 
which passes undigested is a serious consideration in the best times ; and 
the practice of presenting the food in the most digestible state is fast su- 
perseding the flinching away of good barley to make mere manure. 


their rabbits. Every year the rabbits do the farmers more mischief than 
almost acy amount of bad weather ; and every year certain gamekeepers 
are understood to make two, three, or four hundred pounds each by the 
sale of this particular perquisite. We may believe this from the fact of 
one landowner having sold 40,000 rabbits in one year, after taking a 
farm into his own hands,—his tenant having thrown it up on account of 
the rabbits. The farmers ought, in such times as these, to use freely 
their right of taking the rabbit, wherever they bave not foolishly parted 
with that right. There oaght to be a sweep of the rabbits, whatever the 
gamekeepers may say,—both for the sake of present food and next year’s 
crops. It will be objected that there is no getting at the creatures when 
they choose to hide. Well; let us have all thatcan begot at. We know 
that one gentleman got at 40,000 in one year, Let us see how many 
more may be obtained by early watching in the mornings, and by all 
known methods. 

As for game,—we shall have such a winter for poaching as has not 
been known since the great war, if the price of meat is what we may ex- 
pect. Something may come out of it. One year of actual popular ban- 
ger, or of any severe pressure for food, would put an end to the preserva- 
tion of game in England. Sportsmen would be plainly directed to the 
Scotch moors, and Norwegian rivers, and foreign or colonial hunting 

ounds for their amusement, while at home there would be a vast re- 

action of raral crime, and an important increase of food. The produce 
laid waste, over and above what is eaten, by game and rabbits, would 
* feed herds of cattle and flocks of sheep ; and it would never be allowed 
to lapse to the game when once a winter of hardship bad ¢riven our la- 
bourers into the covers for such food as could be got. Let us hope that 
the landowners generally are already turning over in their minds some 
such course as the Duke of Bedford and several others of their claes took 
ew ago,—not under the pressure of any scarcity, but from a sense of 
justice to the producers and consumers of food. 

The daty is off cheese, happily. Cheese stands high in the scale of 
animal food, from its amount of concentrated nourishment. Let us, in 
short, consider what animal food of any sort may be imported at a popu- 
lar price, and make kuown the facts. 

re is another thing to be done ;—and it is for our countrywomen to 
do it. It cannot be effectually done in a day, or a month, or a year; but 
it may be begun to-morrow. Let the: people of England be taught to 
cook. If we could obviate the waste from mere bad cookery, the service 
would be equivalent to the vast grantof food. Every lady, every retired 
cook, every good-natured housekeeper of any rank, who shall enable 
tbree of four labourers’ wives or daughters to make the most of the food 
they have in the house, will be saving her country from a certain portion 
of calamity. Before the next batch of bad seasons, we ought to be secure 
from the disgraceful aggravation of ignorance about the treatment of our 


I can pow only just indicate what can be done in the direction of next 
season. It is clear that we must get, not only our corn, but our cattle- 
fodder from abroad, in proportion to our failures at home. Lord Jobn 
Ruseell bas promoted a system of inquiry of our consuls in countries 
which produce dates, carob-beans, and other nutritious products which 
are good for cattle, and relished by them. We must acquaint ourselves 
with all practicable resources of this kind, grains, meal, oilcakes, fruits, 
roots, &c. No less diligently must we look at home to make the most of 
pe Sap of ground, in compensation for the shor{ness of the hay crop, 
and the exhaustion of our reserve stores. Let us have winter vegetables 
for mankind, and the largest breadths of cabbages and early grasses ever 
seen, for the cattle, lest the roots should turn out ill in the winter, and 
the crisis of the spriog ruin us again. It is not too early now to be pre- 
paring for the weeks which precede a late grase-springing. The walls 











which ateaee one Rewyinis ite in Coagerinnt and Westmoreland 
were first built to enclose crofts in which the ash and holly were pro- 
tected, to protect.in their turn the sheep and. cattle on the Fella, 
Tones, shoolp ond soeage ay tH8 and ash were, as they still are, a 
favourite food of cattle ; and so are the tender eprouts of the gorse. We 
need not disdain these in bard seasgns, it the cows themselves, in all sea- 
sons seek them eagerly. We may now, too, learn to value the new con- 
diments by which coarse food is improved up to a very good value, in 
the estimation of beasts and owners alike. ;' 

Such are some of the considerations suggested by the existing pressure. 
It seems to be the right course for all of us to look out all our resources, 
to communicate freely with one another, to understand the case before we 
blame anybody for it, to admit. that demand, supply, and pricea must 
hold their natural course ;' to be thankful that the conditions of our case 
are so much improved within the memory of one generation ; and to be 
careful that they are improved still farther by our own patriotism, and 
our regard for future generations. 


———<— 


HOW I QUITTED NAPLES. 

That was twelve years ago,—said the Baron Tibére d’Anzi, putting 
down his glass, and wiping his mustachios, which were beginning to turn 
grey.—It was in 1848. His Majesty the King of Sicily and Naples bad 
sent his Swiss soldiers to turn his parliament out of doors aud to fire 
upon his people, and his eatire kingdom almost had risen up ia insurrec- 
tion against him. I happened to be in Calabria at the time, where I was 
following the trade of revolutionist. It was, indeed, in fashion all that 
year; and in all my life I never took to a pleasanter occupation. I never 
slept so well, never so enjoyed the beatitude of the horizontal position, 
as I did during those days when I was an insurgent in the Calabrian 
Bands. I could have made verses on the subject had it not been for the 
flies, but those arrogant insects disturbed the solemaity of my rhymes. 
We, with two thousand men, occupied the formidable pass and the head 
of the defile of Campotenere, which separate the provinces of Basili- 
cate and Cosenza. The two thousand men had scarcely taken the thing 
in earnest—scarcely understood what it was all about; nor did we try 
to teach them to love their country at the expense of their own inter- 
est. So they passed their days playing at cards, killing vermin, and 
roasting mutton. 

On the other side of the Bridge of Campotenere his Majesty’s soldiers 
were occupying their leisure very much in the same manner, now and 
then going upon marauding excursions into the surrounding villages, 
where they obliged the peasants to serve them, and paid these services 
with blows. General Bujacca, commanding the Light Columa at Cam- 
povillari, was a brutal and ferocious drankard, who slept between his 
drinks, on a battle-field strewn with flasks, jugs, and flagons. He never 
would have punished a soldier merely accused of beating or robbing a 
peasant ; and as for a warrior convicted of drunkenness, he would have 
probably decorated him with the Cross of Merit. As he was not attacked, 
Bojacca did not seem anxious to put an end to the Arcadian existence 
which he and his men were enjoying ; and we ourselves, for the time 
being, were in perfect safety. Indeed, I scarcely know why we were 
termed insurgents, leading the lives we led. Our men gave chase to the 
flocks of the royalists, and the royalists shot and gibbeted all those of our 
men who fell into their hands, 

The nominal chief of our expedition was a certain Pietro Mileto. He 
was an old man, with the head of a patriarch, and renowned for swear- 
ing and lying. All day long he was disputing with his servant, or else 
singiog galley airs—for Mileto had spent twenty-five years at the galleys 
for some political offence. This poor fellow died miserably after our 
defeat. He was discovered in the disguise of a mendicant by a troop of 
gipsies, who cut off his head, for the sake of the twenty pounds which had 
been offered for it. Before Ferdinand If. would consent to pay the 
money, he desired to see this head, and General Nunziante forwarded it 
to him. His Majesty inspected it through an eyeglass tor some five 
minutes, turning and re-turning it, in order to assure himself of its au- 
thenticity ; for this wily monarch was afraid of being duped by his worthy 
minister, Signor Borzelli. 

Although I had been a doctor, I was put upon the staff, and a sword 
was given to me, which obstinately stuck in its scabbard if ever I wished 
to air it. I wore a black velvet blouse, in the style of a troubadour 
at the opera, a hat with a gold braid @ la Cualabraise, and fancy 
a I wanted only a red scarf to complete the picturesqueness of 
my attire. 

i had in my service, as orderly, a young Sicilian who used to boast of 
having been a pastry cook, but who, in reality, possessed a mysterious scent 
after game of every sort. I had also two Albanians, each six feet high, 
who had, it is true, been brigands in Taliafico’s band, but who could cook 
a cutlet to a turn, and wash and iron linen in such perfection that a 
duchess might have confided her laces to their care. 

I spent a fortnight in this agreeable manner, hearing no shots except 
those we fired at the rabbits, and seeing no other enemy than the vipers. 
One evening we, the chiefs, were all assembled fraternally, whilst our 
men were busy over their dinner, when suddenly the ramour spread that 
General du Carne was taking us on our flank. Itis true that we might 
have defended ourselves, but the idea did not occur to us. (This is but 
a detail.) We left our position, perhaps, with somewhat accelerated 
footsteps. I found myself, through indolence, I suppose, among the very 
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were insurgents, and all cursing and swearing, like Sixtus V, and Bene- 
dict XIV. together. When my horse was saddled, and my orderly and 
my Albanians ready, away we started in the general flight. 

The plain was sprinkled with little groups of people, all of them se- 
parating and taking the roads which led to their owo homes. I hardly 
know if they were not already crying, ‘“‘ Long live King Ferdinand!” 
Each man had hung his shoesand a sheep-skin on to his gun (shoes in 
these parts are objects of luxury, which the father often bequeathes to the 
son and to the grandson after him.) A few of the bravest among us 
remained behind, collecting stewpans and saucepans, and anything else 
they could find. Melancholy and ridiculous spectacle! I could see the 
deserted fires still burning in the lonely camp, where but a few minutes 
ago such a gay and careless company sat eating and cooking its soup 
I could see empty huts, broken utensils scattered on the ground, every- 
thing devastated, abandoned, burnt up! And farther on the plain were 
groups of figures, brown, manly, nobly-built men, surely cut out by Pro- 
vidence for great things ; now going off with tricolour ribbons in their 
pointed bats, marching away, and only regretting the lost soup, which 
they did not even care to carry off to their hungry homes. The royal- 
ists, meanwhile, were making haste to arrive before the broth grew cold. 

I, putting my trust in Heaven, took the high road leading I knew not 
whither ; for I was a stranger in the country. A little way on I met the 
Municipal Council of Cosenza, and the bishop along with them, all of 
whom two days before had been crying out, “ Long live the Constitution } 
Down with the Bourbons!” and were now on their way to pay their re 
spects to General Bujacca. Monseigneur, out of politeness, offered me 
his benediction ; I, out of delicacy, begged him to keep it for me for an- 
other occasion, as I was afraid of losing it on the way. I was in a hurry: 
as I could not go to Cosenza, I took the road of the mountains whence 
came my Albanians. My orderly, seeing that there was nothing more to 
be done with me, liogered a little behind, and finally strayed away with 
my carpet-bag, in which there was a little money and a few other things 
besides. The Albanians followed me like men. 

Night had fallen, continued Tibére ; we plunged deeper and deeper 
into the mountaia-passes, meeting here and there fugitives who had hid- 
den their guns, and who now were returning quietly to their villages, 
as if on their way back from the harvest. I travelled on through woods 
of chesnut, through vineyards, through forests of magnificent olive-trees, 
The murmuring of the brooks broke the night-silence. A little breeze 
rustled among the leaves, lending to them a plaintive voice. The moon 
had not yet risen, but an infinite number of stars shed a dim, faint light. 
The roads were horrible ; the bats fluttered into our faces. We 
through a few miserable villages of one or two tenements without stop- 
ping. The inbabitants were lying asleep on the ground before their 
open doors, coming out to escape the insects that would have devoured 
them within. I can imagine nothing more sombre, more sad, more deso- 
late. The dogs barked a little without disturbing themselves, and then 
settled down to sleep again. A half-naked woman would raise her head 
from the door-stone, which served for a pillow, and beg for alms. The 
pigs and the children were asleep in each other’s arms: and sometimes 
it happens that the pig devours the child. The donkey, meanwhile, alert 
and lively, stood watchman over the tribe. 

By degrees as we ascended the breeze became fresher, the sky clearer, 
the silence more silent. We were coming into the region of, elms, of 
pines, and ash-trees, The pathway disappeared, and we walked on, 

uided only by the stars. At midnight the moon arose, and the specta- 
cle grew more and more exciting ; the birch-trees clothed with their white 
and glistening bark showed like skeletons—like marble statues—like 
phantoms, according as the moon’s rays fell here and there, Half-des- 
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ambuscade. The t, checkered through the leaves, seemed to cover 
the ground with a white lace-work spread upon a-green cloth. 
The high crests of the mountains were festooned with snow The 
air was fall of an undefioable perfume, and I could just hear the bells of 
the flocks that spend their summers on these mountains, sadly and faint. 
ly tinkliog in the far, far distance. The cuckoo went on with his melan. 
choly plaint, and young fawns, and wild cats aad foxes started across our 


As we climbed higher, the brushwood and branches overhead 
thicker and closer, and the moon scarcely penetrated through the fol 
I had @ismounted, for I could no longer travel on horseback. -S: y, 
as we turned the corner of a promontory that we could not climb, a Voice, 
coming I know not whence, cried, “ Qui vive?” 

I replied, “Vive la patrie !’’ 
Majesty would not perch so high as this, and that these people could 


only be some of our own dispersed bands, or brigande, that is to say, _ 


friends. 

“ Forwards!” cried the voice. The man remained invisible. 

Upon a sort of plateau, where ancient ash-trees rose to a prodigious 
height, a dozen huge fires burnt and sparkled cheerily. One pile greater 
than the others flamed in the middle. All round these fires were men, 
who, at the ery of “ Qui vive?” had sprung totheirfeet. I thought they 
were giants, for the flicker of the flames, softened by the light of the 
moon, gave to them a colossal appearance. 

Theee hunters were dressed in a common sort of black velvet, with 
gaiters coming up above the knee, waistcoats of velvet with silver but- 
tons, half open at the breast, and fastened round the loins by a cotton 
scarf, bright with white and red stripes. They wore pointed hats on ome 
side of their heade, ornamented with a multitude of ribbons and peacock’s 
feathers. Their shirt-collars were thrown open, showing their bare, 
bronzed throats. These men had faces of extraordinary resolution and 
virility ; eyes which should have melted the golden coin of a miser ; 
no mustachios, but immense whiskers as black as night—type of Greek 
and Hindoo colour ; thick coarse lips; teeth, white as wolves’ teeth ; a 
knife, a cartouche-box, a glass, and a little flask for wine. 

Presently from the centre fire a man advanced towards me, disenvel- 
oping himself from his cloak as hecame. In him I recognized my friend 
Colonel Constabile Carducci, who had coilected come sixty determined‘Al- 
banians, whom he now was leading into Cilento, hoping to rekindle the 
insurrection there. Carducci never attained his end. One evening he 
came to his friend the priest, Peluso de Sapri, ard asked for hospitality. 
This ecclesiastic received him with open arms; and at night, taking his 
opportunity, murdered him, cut off his head, shut it up in a box, and set 
off at once to present it to King Ferdinand. This was the second muti- 
lated head, and not perhaps the last, that his Sicilian Majesty had the 
pleasure of contemplating and of showing to the queen and to their ten- 
der brood. The priest refused the blood money, which greatly touched 
his Majesty. Pius IX., at Gaeta, resolved to make a bishop of this disin- 
terested assassin, who had struck such a foul blow at his friend and 
guest. Peluso again refused ; considering, perhaps, that he was already 
more than rewarded by the friendship of such a king. 

1 left Carducci, and went a little aside, to sleep upon a bed of ferns and 
cloaks, which my men had made up for me. All the birds were singing 
when I opened my eyes next morning ; I found that Carducci and his 
Albanians had already decamped. Straight before me now, through a 
colonnade of slender birch-trees, I saw sparkling in the distance the 
golden, shining sea; while on either side stood the noble trees of the 
forest, ranged like an army of giants, Spiridion, the oldest of my two 
Albanians, brought me my horse ready saddled, and away we went. 

As there was nothing more for me to do in Calabria, I wished to re- 
turn home to my mother, who was living in one of the central provinces, 
where also our property lay. We took the shortest and the safest road, 
that which ran along the seashore. I had many friends along this way, 
who would, I hoped, be able to assist me in my flight, and conceal me 
from the royalists. The defeat, or rather the utter rout, of the revolu- 
tion, had, in twenty-four hours, changed the most ardent republicans into 
royalists, who now redoubled their zeal for the king, so as to obtain for- 
giveness for their passing fancy for liberty. Ano influx of gendarmes, of 
civic guards, spread over the provinces, pursuing and giving chase to us. 
And the patriots of yesterday eagerly served as their bloodhounds to- 
day. Every step was dangerous. But fortunately, my ex-brigands well 
knew all those roads, which other folks do not usually travel by, but 
which are certainly the most picturesque. We crossed incredible preci- 
pices; we skirted horrible abysses, creeping along while the ground 
crumbled like salt beneath our feet ; we slid down declivities almost per- 
pendicular ; thickets we pierced, cutting through briars and brushwood ; 
we traversed torrents foaming like champagne, beautiful fields and 
meadows like the landscapes of Claude, fruit-bearing vineyards and olive- 
trees the size of oaks, Who can tell the dangers, the escapes, the ravish- 
ing sight, the ecstacies of this fifteen hours’ ride? I myself was half in- 
toxicated. My horse slid like a skater, climbed like a cat, made himself 
little, picked himself up, elongated himself when necessary, and passed 
along paths narrow as threads of silk, and winding by the sides of preci- 
pices 500 to 600 feet below. 

But though nature was beaatifal and the situation was critical, at a 
certain hour I began to feel very hungry. 

“Here, Spiridion! Do you know that I am hungry?” 

“ And I, captain,” says Spiridion. 

“ Plague take it, why did you not say so, then?” ask I. 

“ How should I be hungry before the master?” says he. 

“The master is ready to devour your knapsack, or a mutton-chop, 
even more willingly.” 

““No such jokes, if you please, captain. My knapsack has had the 
honour of travelling on the back of Taliafico, and I would not give it up 
for all the game of the Bishop of Cosenza.” 

“ T have no spite against your knapsack, my friend ; but certainly any- 
thing in the shape of a roast fowl or a good beefsteak would fare badly 
if it came in my way. Suppose we were to kill Demetrius here, who 
has not opened his mouth for three days.” 

Demetrius looked at me with eyes which gave me a horror of prace 
tical joking for at least two days. He did not answer a word, but I saw 
him take his gua, examine the lock, and then slowly cock it. I do not 
vouch that I was quite at my ease all the time that he was deliberately 
and gravely performing this operation. I went on, however, till all of a 
sudden, Demetrius stopped, aimed in my direction, and fired. “It is 
better to kill this,” said he, “and it will eat more tender.” And he 
went and picked up a dove that he had killed with one ball at a pro- 
digious distance. 

A whole flock of wild pigeons were startled by the shot. Spiridion, 
whose gun was always ready cocked, fired, and brought down five or six. 
In ten minutes our poultry was plucked, our fire burning, and our break- 
fast grilling. Spiridion got over a hedge, and came back presently with 
some ears of Indian corn, that he hid among the ashes. This was our 
bread. The horse was treated to the leaves of the corn, andI am not 
fure that his friend Spiridion did not give him a bone or two to suck 
besides. 

The dinner over—and what a good dinner it was!—we set off once 
more. The sun wasimplacable. Nota breath of air; not acloud in a 
sky, which seemed like a ceiling painted all over with an inexorable 
blue. We passed vines hung with golden grapes, and figs red and burst- 
ing, showing drops of honey on their voluptuous mouths. We plunged 
through hedges, where beautiful berries, red, or black as ebony, hung 
like a nuptial necklace. The earth was cracked and almost white. 
When we breathed, we seemed to be inhaling flames. Still we went on, 
avoiding villages, hamlets, country houses. Towards evening, however, 
the road became delightful. The heat had diminished ; the sun presently 
set in the sea, which spread before our tired eyes. We were now ap- 
proaching Belvedere, whither I had been directing my steps. At a cer- 
tain spot we halted. We were obliged to wait for the rising of the 
moon ; for, although it was desirable not to be seen, it was still more 
necessary to see. It was also as well to wait until the royalist patrols, 
which had been perambulating the country all day, should have re-en- 
tered the bourg, and until all the inhabitants had gone to bed. And sure 
enough, by eleven o’clock, there was not a soul a-foot in Belvedere. 

I was going to the house of a friend—one of the liberals and republi- 
cans of the week before. Don Alphonse was one of the magnates of the 
country, and inhabited a sort of hotel at the extremity of the town, 
situated-on the slope which leads to the sea. When we reached the house, 
my body-guard created a certain disturbance with the bronze hammer of 
the door and the butt-ends of their guns. This elegant house, all painted 
white, with shutters of green, and balconies tastily wrought, trembled 
beneath their blows. An owl, stuck up on the doorway, shook his head 
and the ends of his wings, as if to say, “Go and get yourselves 
elsewhere ;”” and a dozen dogs answered from within. Don Alphonse 
had gone to bed. A light, however, appeared travelling along a suite of 
apartments, and came to the window just over the doorway. The panes 
softly opened, and a voice asked, ‘‘ Who is there?” 

friends,” cried Spiridion, resting on the butt-end of his gun. 

“ Friends!” echoed the voice, coughing drily. “ Friends who come at 
this time of the night have a name.” 
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“Tell Don Alphonse that his friend Tibére is here,’’ said I. 

« Flush-sh-sh !”’ said some one else from the window, where the femi- 
nine voice was hemming and coughing. “TI will let you in.” 

It was Don Alphonse who had spoken. In another minnte we were 
within, and the door barricaded once more. 

A man of thirty or thereabouts; small and yellow, and unwashed, 
with thick hair, bilious eyes, green teeth, lips the colour of lead, and a 
breath which would have asphyxified a carter; shaved always like a 
bishop, and hair sleek as a waiter’s : such was Don Alphonse. When he 
gaw me, he seemed thunderstruck. He was in his shirt-sleeves and slip- 
pers, making a nice péndant to madame in a simple petticoat. Madame 
Alphonse ‘had half an inch of beard, was extremely bald, and forty years 
of age. ” like a man weary and longing for a bed, sat down, sans fagon, 
and said,— 

“ Good evening, madame ; how are you, Alphonse? I ask your hospi- 
tality, until you can find me the means of leaving without danger.” 

“Impossible, my friend, my house is watched.’ 

“ Ab! dear sir,”’ said Madame Alphonse, incoherently, “ willingly, in- 
deed, with all my heart would I receive you ; but it is impossible—the 
mayor—the captain of the guard—all the gendarmes—my husband sus- 
pected, Sapresti, did not I tell you so, Alphonse?—there you are with 
your conspirators, your conscription—no longer mayor, not even muni- 
cipal councillor, perhaps. Impossible, my dear sir, you must go—” 

“Indeed, madame——” F 

“ Laurette! tell this gentleman’s people not to unsaddle his horse.” 

“Do nothing of the sort,’’ said I to the bonne of eighty, who was peer- 
ing in at the door. “Igo to-morrow. At present I am sleepy ; and the 
devil and his wife shan’t tear me from the spot. Madame, have you not 
by chance a bed which might be got ready for me?” : 

The husband and the wife looked at one another. The wife’s look 
said plainly, “So this is one of your good-for-nothing friends, of your 
impudent vagabonds, of those beggars who have the face to impose them- 
selves upon you ;” and the husband said, “‘ Patience, my love, a night is 
soon over ; it is not my fault. WhatcanIdo? I wanted to be deputy.” 

As for me I stretched myself out on the sofa, and said, “Come, 
Alphonse, my friend, make them give me a bed.” 

“Don’t you want some supper?” 

“T do not say no, if only to give madame pleasure. Half-a-dozen 
eggs, a slice of sausage, an omelette, a truffled pheasant, what do I care? 
Quick, let me eat and sleep. I have travelled fifty or sixty miles io 
fifteen hours.” : 

Taken between these two fires, Don Alphonse remained neuter. Ma- 
dame, seeing that my determination was well fixed, gave way ; and, with 
a sigh, which seemed to me like the cluck of a turkey, said,— : 

“Very well, sir. I will serve you with my best. Laurette, bring 
some supper for monsieur.” 

Laurette disappears. I have won my Marengo, and look out for my 
supper. Laurette returns with a pair of slippers, and begins to pull off 
my boots, without consulting me. This woman could never have under- 
stood leaving the guest with his boots on. I let herdo as she will. She 
again retires, and the supper comes presently: it was composed of the 
remains of two or three dinners, a ragout smelling of oil, a petrified roti, 
a piece of venerable cheese. I swallow a morsel here and there, I driok, 
and I say :— 

“ Now, Alphonse, my good fellow, for a comfortable bed. Madame, I 
wish you good-night.” 

We had not spoken a word during the five minutes whilst I was sup- 
ping. AsI leave the room, I remind Don Alphonse :— 

“Don’t forget, mon cher, that I want to get home by sea as far as 
Scalea. I must take Demetrius with me, who cannot walk. So find me 
a safe boat, and I am off. Good night, madame.” And, humming the 
Marséillaise, I follow Laurette. I do oot stop to examine my room or my 
bed, which is big enough indeed to lodge a regiment of Zouaves. I pull 
off my costume of insurgent. I liedown; and “ good-night.” Laurette 
was still saying, “‘ Repeat only a pater and an ave to our good father the 
Pope,’’ when I was already asleep. 

My threat of remaining at Belvedere until I was supplied with the 
means of getting away, gave wings to madame. She made no useless 
difficulties. She promised, in my name, a handsome reward to his Ma- 
jesty’s douauiers, and these honest people, with their official barque and 
the royal flag flying, carried me faithfully, along with my sword, and 
Demetrius, and my gun, as far as Scalea. The flag protected the mer- 
chandise. We arrived at twelve o’clock. At the same time, almost, 
came Spiridion, with my horse and my trunk, which the innkeeper at 
Cosenza had forwarded to me. 

I had friends at Scalea as well as at Belvedere,—a fine young man, 
called Albert, who had stood in the insurgent ranks. As soon ashe, and 
his old father, and his young sister saw me come, it was a fé/e for those 
three. The bright light of three smiles came to light, and to warm, and 
to cheer me. The old man embraced me as if I was his son; the young 
one pressed my hand; the girl looked at me with one of those glances 
which speak in accents more solema and more poetic than the Divina 
Commedia itself. Everything smiled upon me in this house ; even Albert’s 
dog rose upon his four paws and came to greet me. In five minutes the 
breakfast was served, and our talk ran on as gaily as if we were in an 
opera box. Suddenly we heard a distant noise, like the murmuring of 
the waves ofa river at night. I raised my head to listen ; Vitaliana ran 
to the window. “ High mass is just over,” said she, “ and the people are 
coming from church.” 

We went on with our conversation and our breakfast, but the noise 
grew louder and nearer. Albert in his turn goes to the window, rushes 
into the yard, to make sure of the doors, and comes back looking very 
pale. . 

My two followers, armed from head to foot, accompany him. 

“‘ What is it?” cried the father, as much moved as the others. 

“The matter—the matter!” murmured Albert, hesitating ; “the na- 
tional guard, the judge, the mayor are at the gate, and asking to come 
in, and all the populace is after them.’’— To be concluded next week. 
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THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
Continued from the “ Albion” of Aug. 4. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—SYMPATHY AND COUNSEL. 

Among those unseen powers that influence human affairs so deeply 
and so unobtrusively, and that promise still larger issues in the future, 
when we shall have better fitted ourselves to appreciate and make use 
of them, there is one power,—perhaps the greatest of them all,—to which 
we are habitually very ungrateful. It is that which touches the heart 
of the poet, and lo! he understands at once all hearts ; it is that which 
draws your Howards into the gloomiest dungeon-depths, and enables 
them to revive hope under the very ribs of despair,—your Florence 
Nightingales to exchange the luxurious drawing-room for the fetid and 
ghastly hospital,—your city missionaries to carry a gleam of spirit-light 
and purity into the filthiest and darkest of the homes of the poor ; it is 
that, too, which in private life guides the wandering footsteps of love ; 
deprives business ot its harsher tones and tendencies ; teaches the legis- 
lator that durable human laws can only be based on permanent natural 
ones ; reminds the sovereign, in tones he must hear, that the brightest 
jewel in his crown, Mercy, sheds a double radiance,—namely on his own 
soul, and on the soul of the suppliant who is listened to. : 

Yet we raise no statues to this power. We do not even, with the 
touching and instinctive faith and the blind ignorance of the Athenians, 
publicly acknowledge our “ Unknown God.” Oa the contrary, we 
dislike even to mention its name. We carefully guard ourselves in a 
thousand ways against its approaches, lest it might lead us away we 
know not whither. We look upon a man as doomed who allows it 
openly to keep him company on the mart, in the campaign, in the cham- 
bers of the diplomatist, or in the halls of parliament. We have even a 
special appellation for it when we wish to thrust it back into its usual 
state of forced oblivion and inefficiency ; we call it then sentiment; and 
we deride—and do our best socially to paralyse—all those who speak in 
its behalf, as “ sentimental.” But the true name of this power 1s Sym- 

athy, and its real mission is, to bind together the entire family of man, 
oor idk of men’s absurd or eelfish distinctions, and compelling modifica- 
tions of their prudent or more necessary ones. In a word, sympathy is 
with us just that one touch of nature that makes the whole world kin, 
and at present it is no more. But the time must come when it will ex- 
ercise a wider sway, as inferior instincts are mastered, material difficul- 
ties removed, nobler motives accepted for the daily guidance of life. 

And it was that power which had now, step by step, saved Archibald 
Cairn in the most critical period of his existence. First, through the 
sight of his mother, senseless on the ground, at the barrack gate: a 
spectacle that dispersed in an instant the terrible and dangerous clouds 
that overhung his wandering and chaotic mind; and made him think 
only of her, when, a moment before; it would have seemed impossible 
that any earthly event could have drawn him out of himself. Then, 
with the new terror of her danger, and remorse for its cause, came also 
the sense of Jean’s unchangeable devotion to his mother and to himself ; 
and that was indeed sweet. And as this terror was gradually allayed, 








and as he perceived the reviving love of his mother, there needed bat 
one thing more to secure all these precious acquisitions, and that one 
thing came in Mr. Dell’s manly friendship. Archy felt all this, and a 
thousand times more than this, surging through his mind, as he sat at 
Mr. Dell’s table with his head baried in his hands; no longer able to 
controul the tenderer and more sympathetic emotions of his nature, now 
that he had, at last, manfally fought bis way through the hideous reve- 
lation, and achieved all he bad hoped by it—the honest, cordial belief of 
his hearers in the truth of his story. 

Mr. Dell scarcely spoke to him for afew minutes, content to know that 
Archy would understand by the old boyish circliog grasp of the arm, all 
that the one could possibly have desired to say, or the other to hear. 
He knew this passionate violence would soon exhaust itself. He knew 
it was but the natural termination of a long and dreadfal period of se- 
cret suffering and perpetual fear ; and all his old love for Archy revived 
as he found the young man needing so much sympathy, and so well able 
to profit by it. 

And Archy was indeed profiting by it. He felt how idle it would be 
to attempt to speak of what he felt,—or of the relief he had experienced, 
—or of the overwhelming almost painful sense of gratitude, that had 
taken the place of his former trouble(painfal because he felt so helpless, 
so unable even to dream of a mode ot repayment), but, at all events, he 
would do what was permitted to him. 

Aud this is what he did. He came to a silent resolution with himself 
that no chance or temptation should ever again surprise him, as be had 
already too often been surprised, into acts of indiscretion, which had 
generally been the forerunners of a whole series of acts of more than in- 
discretion. Yes, he made that resolution now as men do make all such 
resolves when they really mean to keep them, that is, with aconcentrated 
energy of purpose, sufficient to brush aside all obstacles, a clear-sighted- 
ness as to facts and means, and a calculated willingness to endure, if ne- 
cessary, future suffering, in expiation of past offences. 

And as there is no free-masonry that equals sympathy in its art of 
making men apprehend each other’s meaning without words, Mr. Dell 
soon perceived what Archy was about, though scarcely a sentence on 
the subject passed betwixt them. There was, however, a cordial cling- 
ing grasp of the hands in mutual recognition, and all was said, and done, 
and over. 

But after that they talked long and earnestly about the practical 
aspects of the case, trying to discover what would be the best mode of 
procedure in the effort to re-establish Archy’s character. But nothiog 
promising was elicited. 

“Well, Archy,” said Mr. Dell, during a pause, ‘I am glad you did 
change your name. If we fail, and are obliged finally to give up the 
attempt, it is consolatory to remember that, ia all probability, you will 
never, in your new life and occupation, meet with any one who knew 
a Todd, or who, at all events, can now recognise him in Archibald 

airn. 

“ Yes, I feel that.” 

“ And if any unlucky mishap does occur you will have me to fall back 
upon. It shall go hard if I cannot prevent any serious injury to you. 
But now, let us recapitulate. This, apparently, is all that at present 
comes from our cogitations :—I must write to Payne Croft, give him full 
particulars, and leave the case in his hands. I may tell you he is a 
rising barrister, and altogether a very promising fellow. He would 
like, [ fancy, to do me a good tura—so here is a chance for him. He 
may possibly know some acute attorney in Chatham who can watch 
this friend of yours—this pay-sergeant. By the bye, what is his name ?” 

“ Dank—Sergeant Matthew Dunk.” 

“ Write it down for me. Also the name of the man who discovered 
the ——_ and whom, you say, you rather like?” 

“* Yes. 

: aa then, he did really discover the money, just as he appeared 
0 do 

“ T feel sure of it.” 

“ And the doctor who attended your mother, and who was so intelli- 
gent and kind, you had better mention him also. He may be serviceable, 
if only to express his knowledge of your mother’s character and high 
principle, as exhibited in her conduct to you, and his own favourable 
opinion, personally, as to youreelf.”’ 

“Yes, there it is—Dr. Simpson.” : 

“Very well. Now then, lastly, can you give any, the least idea, speak- 
ing not of what is probable, for the whole affair is too difficult to talk of 
probabilities, but of what is possibly the actual truth of the matter. 
There can be no doubt, I take it, that the Sergeant kuew of the previous 
hiding-place of the money ?” 

“T have not the remotest doubt of it.” 

“Can he have been in the barrack-room, alone, that morning, previ- 
ously ?”? 

“JT think not. I may say, I am sure not; for when I went back an 
hour or so after morning parade, I found a man there who had returned 
direct from the parade, and who told me when I questioned him after the 
discovery, that no one but he had been in the room till I came.” 

= a was the Sergeant himeelf on the parade at the time?” 

“ Yes,’ 

“ That’s decisive, then, so far. But now, candidly, how do you think 
the sovereiga could have been placed where it was found 2” 

“ By the Sergeant’s own hands, during the confusion that prevailed in 
the room on the first discovery of the theft. Isee no other possible ex- 
planation.” 

“ And—remembering the character and progress of the scene—should 
you 4 that that was possible ?” 

“Yes. 


“ Probably, then, you are right. But this—if true—removes only half 
our difficulty ; nay, scarcely half. How could the coin have been ab- 
stracted from the pocket of the owner ?” 

“Perhaps it was not the same coin.” 

“Ha! true; we must not forget that possibility. Yon think, perhaps, 
tbat the man lost his money in some other way, and that his loss was 
taken advantage of by the Sergeant for his own amiable purposes?” 

“T know not what to think. The man was a blundering, but not dis- 
honest, fellow.” 

“Not a confederate, then 2” 

“Oh, no.” 

“T think you are right. The Sergeant, notwithstanding the boldness 
of his game with you, was not fool enough to risk the possibility of 
charges from different quarters being brought against him nearly at the 
same time. Ifso, we must confine our attention to that theory which, 
while perfectly including the known facts, proceeds upon the hypothesis 
that the Sergeant himself is the only villain in the affair, though there 
may still be others innocently engaged in it.”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ And through those others, perhaps, we may discover the clue ?”’ 

“ Perhaps—yes, I hope so. My mother could, I doubt not, get one or 
two powerful military friends to interfere, but—” 

“ Bat only by exposing your true name! And I don’t think we want 
such help ; not just yet, at all events. To discover the truth is our ob- 
ject,—in other words, to unkennel this rascally fox ; and for such a pur- 
pose the keen nose of some shrewd attorney will be worth more than 
all the power and authority of the commander-in-chief. And now, 
Arcby, as a friend I advise you to let the matter rest. Banish it as far as 
possible from your thoughts. Everything that can be done shall be 
done ; let that knowledge content you. Feel that you are at home again. 
We'll track the old walks together. Nay, I don’t see why we shoulda’t 
go off for a day or two now and then with knapsacks on our backs, and 
forget, for a few hours, that there are such things in the world as duties 
or responsibilities. Eh! old fellow? I shall have out the fishing tackle, 
and—come, to begin, let George bring us the horses, and we'll havea 
scamper over the downs right away to the very sea. We may get back- 
to dinner. What say you?” And then, as if the cheery words alone 
might not have been sufficient, Mr. Dell let his hand fall good-humouredly, 
but still with a rousing slap, on the shoulders of the still half-dreaming, 
half-troubled Archy ; who started, straightened himself, looked and 
laughed—the old frank, hearty laugh—how well Mr. Dell knew it! and 
before many minutes they were on horseback, and hurrying off, and,— 
somewhat, it must be confessed, to the ladies’ surprise—they heard 
Archy’s laugh not the least loud among the mirthfal peals that accompa- 
nied the departure. 
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VISIT TO CHARLES DICKENS BY HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


A fashion introduced into England by our American brethren appears 
to be spreading on the Continent. A man can hardly attain a decent 
amount of literary celebrity ere a chiel’s among his household taking 
notes, and faith he’ll print them. The last and most striking instance of 
this nature is supplied by the Danish poet Hans Christian Andersen, who 
having spent a portion of 1857 at Charles Dickens’s hospitable house at 
Gadshill, has recently put forth his experiences among some other 
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sketches, which go to form an unpretending volume. A scamper through 
the paper may afford some amusement to our readers. 

M. Andersen had already visited England on several occasions, and 
was, therefore, bold enough to reach the Higham station alone. But no 
carriage was to be procured there, and hence our author ascended the 
hill, accompanied by a porter, who carried bis luggage. It must have 
been a charming walk through this portion of the garden of England, 
which never looks better thaa in the month of May. And here for Gads- 
hill place itself : 

“ Before me lay on the broad high road Dickens’s country-house, whose 
tower, with its gilded weathercock, I had seen for some time over the 
tops of the trees. It was a handsome new house, with brick walls and a 
projecting entrance, supported by small pillars, a thick hedge of cherry- 
trees joined the house, in front of which was a carefully-tended grass- 
plot, in the rear two splendid cedar-trees, whose crooked branches spread 
their green shade over a garden fenced in with ivy and wild grape. As 
T entered the house Dickens came to meet me, so happy, so cordial ; he 
looked somewhat older than when we parted ten years before, but this 
was partly owing to the beard he wore; his eyes glistened as formerly, 
the same smile played round his mouth, the same clear voice sounded so 
cheerily, even more affectionately than heretofore. Dickens was now in 
his best years, so youthfal, lively, eloquent, and rich in humour, through 
which the warmest cordiality ever shone. I cannot find more character- 
istic words to describe him than a quotation from the first letter I wrote 
home. ‘Select the best of Charles Dickens's works, form from them the 
image of a man, and you have Dickens.’ Just as he stood before mein 
the first hour, he remained unchanged during all the weeks I passed wit h 
him, ever jovial, merry, aud sympathising.”’ 

Oar author had frequently heard it remarked that Agnes, in “ David 
Copperfield,’ was a likeness of Mrs. Dickens; and he believes that no 
other character in all his writings resembJes her so much for her kind- 
ness and amiability as this very Agnes. M. Andersen found in Mrs. 
Dickens @ calm, feminine, and retiring nature ; but when she spoke, her 
large gentle eye assumed a peculiar brilliancy, a good-humoured smile 
played round her mouth, and in the sound of her voice was something so 
attractive, that, siace the meeting, M. Andersen has always imaged Ag- 
nes to himse!f as possessed of these attributes. Equally characteristig is 
the description of the room in which the family breakfasted: the large 
windows were festooned with fragrant roses, and the prospect were varied 
and extensive. A good portrait of Cromwell hung over the mantelpiece, 
and among the other pictures was one which our author epecially no- 
ticed. It depicted a carriage, in which two ladies are seated, deep in the 
perusal of a copy of “ Bleak House.” The little groom behind was bend- 
ing forward, and eagerly reading the work. 

To the letter of invitation Charles Dickens sent to Andersen, he wrote: 
“T have now finished ‘ Little Dorritt,’ and ama free man. We shall be 
always together, and play at cricket in the field.” But these caleula- 
tious were foiled by the death of Douglas Jerrold, and the necessary ar- 
rangements for securing the future comfort of his widow. M. Andersen 
furnishes a detailed account of all the performances instituted, but on 
which we need not dwell, as f:w of our readers, we trust, have forgotter 
the efforts made by the most eminent literary men in this most sacred 
cause. It, however, took Dickeas more frequently than usual to Lon- 
don, and robbed the guest of his host’s society. Very pleasant, though, 
must have been their country walks, and the philological discussions 
the} held on the resemblance between the English and Danish languages, 
and of which our author gives some amusing instances. Take, for in- 
stance, the following sentence : “ Der er en Griisshoppe in den Histak,” 
which Dickens at once triumphantly translated as a “ grasshopper in the 
haystack.” Or here, again, is a pleasant sketch enough of a family 
group : 

“More and more I felt at home ; even the younger children began to 
understand and attach themselves to me. Dickens has no less than nine 
children, two grown-up daughters and seven sons. The two eldest and 
two youngest were at home, and the three middle boys bad just returned 
for the holidays from Boulogne, where they were at school. I soon saw 
them climbing up the branches of the lofty cedars, or playing a game of 
cricket in the large meadow, with father and elder brothers, in shirt+ 
sleeves ; the ladies sat beneath the trees in the tall grass; peasant chil- 
dren peered over the hedge, and the house-dog, Turk, who was chained 
up the night through, was now unfastened, and led a free doggish exis- 
tence, while his long iron chain and kennel were left to the care of an 
old raven, who certainly considered himself the Barnaby Rudge’s raven 





of the family. That bird, by the way, might be seen in-doors, stuffed.” 

The dramatic entertainments necessitated a visit to the town-house in 
Tavistock-square, which M. Andersen describes in the most enthusiastic 
language. A large garden, with grass-plots and tall trees, lies behind 
the house, and imparts a rustic character to the scene. In the passage 
hung pictures and copper-plate engravings; here was Dickens’s bust, 
@ capital likeness, young and hondsome ; and over the door leading to 
the sleeping apartments and the dressing-room were Thorwaldsen’s bas- 
relieis of “ Day and Night.” On the first floor was a copious library, 
and in the rear of that again, the small theatre where Dickens was wont 
to perform in the winter with his family. 

There was plenty tor M. Andersen to see. In the first place, the Han 
del Festival at the Crystal Palace, the prominent reminiscence he has 
borne away from which is the puffed-out crinolines of the ladies, which 
seemed prepared to wing their way to London like balloons. But what 
pleased him still more was the performance of Ristori at the Lyceum. 
Our author is enthusiastic in her praise, though he also quotes the ver- 
dict of a clever lady, who said that Ristori reminded her too greatly 
of the epileptic boy in Raphael’s Trausfiguration—one eternal ecstasy. 
And here for a pleasant bit of biography : 

“ We are aware that Ristori is the daughter of poor travelling Italian 
artistes, and it is also said that, when an infant, she lay behind the 
scenes in a basket while her mother was playing. She herself made her 
appearance on the boards at a very early age, in Turin ; and it was bere, 
too, that her extraordinary talent was first noticed. Presently she mar- 
ried an Italian noble, whose family did not like a daughter-in-law from 
the stage, but, by her amiability, she conquered all their hearts. When 
financial motives compelled her return to the stage, she was accompanied 
by her husband to Paris, where her greatness was speedily recognised. 
She alone held the sceptre of the tragic muse, and Rachel proceeded to 
America. Her fame soon spread to adjacent countries, and Eogland and 
Germany followed the example of France in homage and delight. Sig- 
nora Ristori has a splendid theatrical figure, noble features, sparkling 
eyes, and a mimic which appears to me too powerful, and only permissi- 
ble in the ballet, where action is employed instead of words. The tran- 
sitions were so violent that only the truth of the talent rendered them 
pardonable. At first I could not accustom myself to them ; but in the 
concluding scene, after she has poisoned her treacherous husband, and 
drunk the cup to the dregs herself, when she begs the priests to sound 
their harps, there was something 80 attractive, so affecting, in her ges- 
tures, that I was forced to bend low before the might of the ‘ragédienne.” 

More satisfactory in every respect was Ristori’s reading of Lady Macbeth, 
which M. Andersen went twice to see. It affords him occasion, too, for a 
comparison with the performance at the Princezs’s, where he saw the 
opening night of ‘The Tempest.”” He allows that it was incomparably 
fine; but he went empty away after the performance was over. Shak- 
speare became an illustrated petrifaction ; the living word evaporated, 
the mental food was lacking ; it was forgotten in gazing on the golden 
plate upon which it was presented. Another thing, too, that offended 
M. Andersen’s artistic sense was the inferiority of the performers : Caliban 
was clever, and Ariel pretty, but that was all. Kean himself droned 
through the piece. To sum up in a word, M. Andersen prefers Shak- 
speare artistically acted in a barn to such a disappearance of the text 
behind scenery. We have not space to follow M. Andersen through all 
the wonders of London ; he is equally amazed with the Museum as with 
the 7imes printing-office. But we must find space for one characteristic 
excerpt : 

“The richest lady in England is Miss Burdett Coutts, to whom Dickens 
dedicated his ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ Her fortune is said to be fabulously 
large, but the most glorious thing connected with it is, that she is at the 
same time one of the noblest and most benevolent ladies in the world: 
not only has she built several churches, but she provides, like a reasone 
able and Christian woman, for the poor, the ailing, and the oppressed : 
her house in London is visited by the richest and most respected persons. 
On my first stay at Gadsbill I met there an elderly lady dressed in black 
and another younger ; they remained a week there, and were most amia- 
ble, straightforward, and kind ; we walked together up to the monument ; 
I drove with them to Rochester, and when they quitted us the younger 
lady eaid that I must stay at her house when I visited London. From 
Dickeus I learned that she was Miss Coutts; he spoke with the utmost 
veneration of her, and of the glorious Christian use to which she applied 
her enormous fortune; I should have an opportunity of seeing an Eng. 
lish mansion appointed with all possible wealth. I visited her, and it 
was not the rich pictures, the bedizened language, the pulatial resources, 











which imparted to the house grandeur and.a peculiar brilliaucy, but the 













from the windows a prospect over the garden of Piocadilly 

the Green Park. Close to London are Miss Coutts’s country-house and 

garden : here are long alleys of rhododendrons, which shoo their blue 

petals over the carriage in which I was seated; here were magnificent 

and rare exotics, while the hothouses were filled with tropical 

ion. From all these splendours the owner led me to a stnall 

-garden, where she seemed fondest of being ; it seemed as if these 

ts, which possessed such value for the poor, harmonised best with 
nature, 


Anotber very pleasant house M. Andersen visited was that of the pub- 
lisher of the English version of the “ Improvisatore,” where he was 
treated with the utmost kindness by both the parents and the children. 
Here he found pleasant glances, listened to music, and felt himself com- 

and happy. It was quite refreshing to go to Mr. Bentley’s 
from the heated, noisy capital of the world. But his heart ever 
fondly turned to the quiet evenings at Gadshill. How pleasant it was 
to ascend the hill from the station, having the brilliantly lighted windows 
ever in view, and the sound of music as a guide. Miss Mary Dickens 
and her aunt played passages from Beethoven, Mozart, or Mendelssobn. 
It was a happy party round the pianoforte when Dickens and his wife 
and the guests sat gossippiog; presently, too, a moonlight watk 
through the fizlds, which caused M. Andersen to feel melancholy at the 
thought that be must ever quit such friends. One evening, whea under- 
these feelings, Dickens suddenly seized his hand, and begged him 
the most cordial manner to remain with them a few days longer, to 
witness the dramatic representation he was about giving with his family. 
There was such heartiness in the invitation that M. Andersen could not 
but accept it, and his good spirita returned with a confidential chat with 
Dickens. Every one who enters his preeence feels and knows that the 
expreseion in his eyes arouses confidence and devotion. Here is an in- 
lance : 


“ Phe old farmer, whose cows and sheep grazed round the monument 
on Gadshill, knew that I was living with Dickens, and told me that he 
would bring us fresh bread every day. ‘They are splendid people,’ he 

; ‘that can be seen at once in both of them, man and wife’ They 
had both spoken so openly and heartily with him, they had quite won 
him. ‘Yes,’ the farmer continued, ‘a few years ago the lady who is 
called the Swedish Nightingale lived close by, She was just as kind and 
straightforward as Charles Dickens.’ I sought the house where Jenny 
Lind was stated to have lived; the windows were plastered over, 
the door was bolted, the cage was empty, the nightingale had flown. 
Many thoughts and old recollections were aroused, and I could never 
pass the house hereafter without being affected by a peculiar feeling of 
melancholy.” 

But the time was approaching for the departure from Gadshill and 
Dickens ; but M. Andersen was still to enjoy the opportunity of admir- 
ing in his host the great actor. The Queenexpressed a desire to witness 
@ private representation of “ The Frozen Deep” at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration, and our author had the rare distinction of being present. The 
royal party also comprised the Prince of Prassia and the King of Bel- 
gium. The party from Gadsbill were accidentally prevented from pro- 
ceeding to London by the last train on the Sunday night, and thus es- 
caped a terrible tragedy. A collision took place, costing a hedvy num- 
ber of Jives ; and M. Anderson says he sball not easily forget the feeling 
= by passing over the site of the accident in the very first train 

at ran. 

The Gallery of Illustration was decorated with flowers and carpets in 
honour of the royal visit, and a special buffet for refreshments was put 
up. We need not dwell on M. Andersen’s analysis of the piece, which is 
familiar to all of us, but we will quote his description of Charles Dickens’s 
acting as confirmatory of the prevailing opinion : 

“ Dickens performed the character of Richard with affecting trath and 
great dramatic geniality ; he also acted with a quiet and naturalness 
which differed greatly from the usual way of performing tragedy in Eng- 
land and France. In my fatherland he would have gained admiration 
and recognition, even had the fact been known that he was the great 
author ; in many respects he resembled the Danish actor Michael Weihe. 
In the same piece performed with Dickens his two daughters, his eldest 
son, his two sisters-in-law, and bis brother Alfred. The writer of the 
play undertook the character of Frank Aldersby. The performance before 

Majesty was concluded by a farce, ‘ Two o’Clock in the Morning.’ 
It was acted with incomparable animation and sparkling humour by 
Charles Dickens and Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch. These two also 
played the principal parts at the public performance in the farce of 
*Unele John.’ Dickens was as admirable in comedy as in tragedy, and 
is indubitably one of the first dramatic artists of our age.” 

After the first performance all the actors and assistants assembled at 
the Household Words office to spend a jolly evening : there was abundance 
of fan and sparkling humour, and the festival was followed a few days 
later by a pic-nic party at the house of Albert Smith. The days passed 
only too rapidly for our author at Dickens’s residence. The parting 
morning arrived, and M. Andersen could delay no longer, as he was in- 
vited to Weimar to the unveiling of the statues of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Wieland. “ From the land of Shakespeare, from the home of Dickens, he 
was proceeding to the country of the Minnesiiager and the poetic capital 
of Weimar.” Dickens had his borse put to, and himself drove M. Ander- 
sen to Maidstone, whence he would proceed by train to Folkestone. They 
bad thus an 2 mene | of spending two more hours together amid the 
richest landscapes of Kent: they rattled past rich fields and glorious 
woods. Dickens was as hearty and lively asever, but M. Andersen could 
not overcome the melancholy feeling which preyed upon him as he felt 
the hour of parting approach. In the station they shook hands for the 
last time, and our author gazed in the honest, soul-full eyes of one in 
whom he admires the poet and loves the man, 

In conclusion, we think it but fair to say that the volume from which 
we have borrowed these extracts contains some very charming stories 
told in Hans Obristian Anderren’s best manner. Although we do not 
a of the way in which he has betrayed private confidence, possibly 

other contents of the volume will condone for this. 


—_——— 


A DARK PAGE FROM RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


Few readers of Russian history will fail to remember the name of 
Count Alexey Orloff, one of the most prominent actors in the murder of 
Peter III. of Russia. But treacherous as was that deed, it loses balf its 
blackness when compared with another committed by him at the instiga- 
tion of Catharine Il, widow and euccessor to the murdered monarch. 

Catharine, not being a native Russian princess, was most desirous of 
removing from her path all who might be supposed likely to disturb the 
security of her government ; and in order to effect her purpose, in one 
instance, ehe and her associate Orloff exercised a degree of fiendish inge- 
the je almost by, ar wer sa in history. The unfortuoate girl who excited 
the jealousy of Catharine was a Russian princess, and granddaughter to 
Peter the Great. Elizabeth II., bis daughter, contracted a private mar- 
riage with Count Alexey Razumoffeky, and three children, two sons and 
a daughter, were the issue of this union, Of the sons, it is only neces- 
sary to say that one was accidentally killed, and the other not judged of 
saficient political importance to excite either jealousy or suspicion. 
Bat it was otherwise with the young Princess Tarranakoff, the subject of 


our story. 

The ambitious designs of the Empress Catharine with regard to Poland 
excited the indignation of the Polish nobles, and one of these, the Count 
Radzivill, conceived the design of using this young native princess as an 
instrument in supplanting her. For this purpose, by dint of bribing her 
female attendavts, he secretly removed her to Poland, and thence to 

taly. Many attempts were made to induce Radzivill to place the young 
princess in the power of Catharine ; but though reduced to poverty by 
the confiscation of his estates, the promise of their restoration, and the 
offer of the most costly bribes, failed in inducing him to yield. No effect 
being produced by such proposals, the empress had recourse to threats. 
| communications were conveyed to the Polish count, intimat- 
ing that ruin and misery impended over the Priocess Tarranakoff, which 
could be averted only by his ceasing all correspondence with her. What- 
ever ambitious designs might have actuated Radzivill, he was most 
for the safety of the unfortunate girl. What could he do? 
Shorn of his estates and dignities, and ia a foreign land, how was he to 
eet her from a powerful empress and most unscrupulous woman? 
bappily, he yielded to these covert menaces, and took a final leave of 
the princess, having first exacted a pledge from the Russian government 
that she should remain unmolested. 

This separation effected, the most difficult part of Catharine’s work 
was completed, and by the aid of the Count Alexey Orloff, and one of 
his infamous associates, the rest became easy, Though the murderer 
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of. ber husband, Count Alexey retained. the favour of his imperial mis- 
ress,; doubtless, she found him a most usefal tool in lishing other 
dark deeda, though a fouler crime than the one commi on this bap- 
less princeescould hardly disgrace human natare. When first resident 
at Rome, the gantten of Peter the Great was amply suppled with 
everything befitting her rank; but at the time Orloff came thither, she 
was almost in want, and occupying @ poor lodging in a humble quarter 
of the city, Jadge of her surprise when an clogaatly attired officer called 
upon her to offer his services. Though he was to all appearance wealthy, 
and her situation one of actual indigence, he paid her the same tas 
though she had been seated on the imperial throne. When invited to sit 
in her presence, he respectfully declined. . “ Misfortune,” said he, “ can- 
not. alter your claims to our respect. Cac I, when you are before me, 
forget. that the granddaughter of the illustrious Czar Peter the Great ia 
entitled to all the homage I can offer? Is it for me, because you are in 
a foreign land, to forget that to you, and not to the tyrannical foreigner 
who occupies it, belongs the Imperial throne of Russia? I have not the 
honour to be your countryman, but believe me, princess, I am not the 
less devoted to your service, in which I would freely lay down my life.” 

The unfortunate princess listened with delight and thankfalness to this 
address. It was long since such respectful language had greeted her 
ears, and the departure of Radzivill had almost reduced her to despai 
She answered this flattering speech in terms which proved how much 
pleasure it had given her, and desired to know to whom she was indebted 
for this solicitade respecting her welfare. To this her visitor replied : 
“ That his name was of little moment, siace he was only the ambassador 
sefit by some of her most influential countrymen, whose hearts bled to 
thiok that she, the descendant of one so doubly illustrious as the Czar 
Peter the Great had proved himself to be, should be exposed to the neg- 
lect and indigence in a foreign land.” The princess being naturally cu- 
rious to kaow the names of those whose interest was co deeply excited in 
her behalf, again pressed her visitor for information on this point, but 
he still refused to gratify her curiosity. He, however, begged permis- 
sion to present one who would explaia all ; and having obtained it, with- 
drew as from the presence of a sovereign prince, having first knelt to 
kiss her hand. 

The visitor who thus imposed on the credulity of the Princess Tarrana- 
koff was indeed employed by one of her countrymen, he being the spy 
and associate of Count Alexey Orloff. The uniform in which he appeared 
was of course assumed for the occasion, as he was in reality a man of 
most infamous character, a Neapolitan by birth, and chosen as his tool 
by the count, because he had already committed crimes sufficient to prove 
that he would enter unscrupulously into the designs of that nobleman. 
Ribas, for that was his name, did not at once introduce Orloff to the pre- 
sence of his intended victim ; he repeated his visit, and finding that she 
was in actual need, induced her to make use of his purse, and by the re- 
spect he paid her, completely won her confidence. 

Now was Orloff’s time. When informed that the schemes of his emis- 
sary had proved euccessful, aud the princess was duly prepared to listen 
to and believe whatever he might advance, the principal tragedian, as 
we may call him, appeared on the stage. 

Better skill:d in the ways of a court than was his emissary, the defer- 
ence of the latter sank into insignificance when compared with that of bis 
more polished employer; and so well did the latter play his part, that 
the priocess became devotedly attached to the man whom she believed to 
be a model of all that was noble, good, and disinterested. In a short 
time, Orloff had cause for exultation in the success of his plan, for the 
princess readily consented to be his wife. A sham-marriage completed 
the deception, and was followed on the part of the princess by a brief 
period of unclouded happiness. Never for a moment did she suspect the 
imposition that had been practised upon her, but built with the most 
perfect faith on the affection and sincerity of him she believed to be her 
husband. 

One day he entered her presence with an air of the greatest concern, 
and on her inquiring the reason of his sadness, Orloff replied : ‘ Ah, 
dearest, I may well look sorrowful, since I must leave you—you whom 
all here call the good and the beautiful. But who can tell how good or 
how beautiful you are in my eyes? You, the grand-daughter of one who 
made himself as illustrtous by bis deeds as by his high station, yet deigned 
to bestow on me the treasure of you love.” 

“‘ Why speak of this, Alexey ?”’ said the princess, ‘“ My birth mattered 
little when you sought and found me poor—nay, ia want. It was not on 
an illustrious princess you fixed your affections, but on a neglected and 
unfortunate woman. Why should we part? Can I not accompany you? 
Am I not your wife, and as such, is it not my pleasure to sacrifice my 
convenience to yours?” 

It was, of course, no part of Orloff’s intention to leave bis wife behind, 
though he was desirous that she should propose to accompany him. 
Hitherto, she had been carefully watched, though unknown to herself, she 
having attributed the continual presence of the count to the devoted af- 
fection he professed for her. She was now informed that he had received 
a summons to join the squadron he commanded at Leghorn, and thither 
she also went, and was received with many demonstrations of respect. 
Orloff’s scheme was fast approaching its completion, and the Empress 
Catharine, exulting in its success, prepared to shower honours on those 
who had laboured so zealously in her behalf. 

It was a lovely day, with the blue sky only as an Italian sky can be, 
when the Princes Tarranakoff, escorted by her husband, stepped into a 
magnificent barge. Gay, and in the highest spirits, the princess laughed 
and chatted with her attendants, little dreaming of the horrible fate im- 
pending over her, It had been arranged that she should be permitted 
the indulgence of a marine excursion, and she was assisted up the side of 
the vessel by her obsequious husband. The lJookers-on saw the sails 
spread without suspicion, and waved their farewells, deeming that they 
should soon witness the return of the party. The hapless princess was 
doomed never to revisit the shores of Italy. Oa board the ship were 
none save the creatures of Orloff; and now, having his wife completely 
in his power, he revealed his treachery in all its blackness and fiendish 
ingenuity. The delicate wrists of the princess were manacled, and the 
grand-daughter of the czar was taken back to her native land, not, as 
she had been led to expect, with the honours due to her rank, and the 
prospect of a throne, but as a wretched prisoner. 

It would be utterly impossible to depict the agony of mind she must 
have endured during this gloomy voyage, but probably no human being 
ever suffered greater. For daring several years after her arrival, she was 
the inmate of a dungeon io the Russian capital. Catharine triumphed in 
the success of her plan, and amply rewarded those who had too success- 
fully carried it out. Europe might exclaim against her, but her object 
was gained, and the Princess Tarranakoff was in her power. In her dark 
prison-house, the unhappy young woman spent, it is said, six yeare, and 
her deliverance came in a dreadful fashion. The autumnal equinox was 
at hand. and a furious gale raged in St. Petersburg. The angry waves 
of the Neva lashed the sides of the prison in which she was confined. 
Absorbed in sorrowful recollections, she scarcely heeded the storm, until 
she noticed that the floor of her dungeon was wet; then the horrible 
thought crossed her mind, that the river wasrising. Perceiving that 
the water gained in height, she shrieked aloud ; she strove, by every 
means in her power, to attract the attention of her jailer. But no hu- 
man aid was at hand. She raised herself as high as possible by means of 
the articles of furniture in her cell, but still the waters pursued her. 
The whole of the ground-floor of the prison was laid under water. When 
the gale had passed over, and the impetuous Neva returned to its ordi- 
nary course, her jailer found only the corpse of what had been the victim 
of Count Alexey Orloff’s treachery, and the jealous hatred of Catharina 
Alexiewna. 





———_— 


PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS. 


A work recently published contains a sketch of the grounds on which 
the most advanced scientific thinkers of the present day base their con- 
victions as to the physical character of Light and Heat. The fundamen- 
tal idea there developed is, that the phenomena of light and heat, like 
those of sound, are essentially mechanical. Precisely the came reasoning 
applies to the vibrating other which produces the one as to the vibrating 
air which produces the other, and both are dealt with subetantially as 
we should deal with the waves of a liquid or the swing of a pendalen. 
Reflection on this subject has suggested the thought that considerations 
brought forward in the sketch relerred to may apply themselves to cer- 
tain phenomena which are usually considered to lie outside the pale of 
physics, and thus may indicate new relationships between man regarded 
as a being of intellect and emotion, and the wondrous material system in 
the midst of which he dwells, 

All our intercourse with the external world consists exclusively in an 
interchange of motion. From a vibrating, sonorous body, for example, 
pulses are sent to the ear and stir the auditory nerve to motion. From 
a laminous body pulses are sent tothe eye, and stir the optic nerve to 
motion. Other pulses of different periods strike upon other nerves, and 
produce the sensation of heat ; but, in all cases, whether it be light, or 
sound, or ordinary feeling, the excitement of the nerves, regarded more 





strictly, is the excitement of motion. And ifthe motion be induced by 





internal causes instead of external, is it not fair to infer that the effect on 
consciousness will be the same? Let any nerve, for example, be peed 

by morbid action into the state of motion which would be com- 

municated to it by the pulses of a heated body, surely that nerve will 

declare itself hot—the mind will accept the subjective intimation exactly 

as-ifit were objective. The retina, as is well-known, may be excited by 

purely mechanical means. A blow on the eye will cause a luminoug 
flash, and the mere pressure of the finger on the external ball will pro. 

duce a star of light, which Newton compared to the circles on a peacock’s 
tail. Disease makes people see visions and dream dreams; but, in al] 

such cases, could we examine the organs implicated, we should, on phil. 

osophical grounds, expect to find them in that precise molecular condi- 

tion which the real objects, if present, would superinduce. The colour 

of light is determined by the frequency of the ethereal vibrations, as the 

pitch of sound is determined by the frequency of the aerial ones. The 

red or purple, for example, of a British maiden’s cheek and lips, the blue 

violet, or brown of her eyes, have their strict physical equivalents in 
the lengths of the waves which issue from them ; and these waves are 
not only as truly mechanical as the waves of the sea, but they are capa- 
ble of having their mechanical value expressed in numbers. In the work 
already referred to, a chapter is devoted to the explanation of a connex- 
ion between light and heat, and mere mechanical work, in virtue of 
which we can tell the precise amount of work which a given amount of 
sunshine can perform. 

Now, the hue of the cheek is caused by the extinction of certain of the 
solar rays by the colouring matter of the cheek, the residual colour being 
that seen. Could we interpose the substance to which some Englisk 
cheeks owe their bloom in the path of a beam passed through a prism, 
so as to produce a spectrum, we should probably find the orange and 
yellow aud green of the spectrum more or less absorbed, the red and a 
portion of the blue being transmitted. This would give us a purplish 
blush resembling that of the permanganate of potash, commonly culled 
the mineral chameleon, a solution’of which acts upon the spectrum in the 
manner just described. Inasmuch, then, as we can calculate with perfect 
exactness the mechanical value of the total light which falls upon the 
epidermis, a certain fraction of this will express the mechanical value of 
the cheek’s colour. Wedo not therefore jest, but speak the words of 
truth and soberness, when we affirm that the rays to which the tinting of 
any given cheek is due would, if mechanically applied, be competent to 
move a wheelbarrow through a certain space, or to lift a scuttle of coals 
to a certain calculable elevation. 

But the human face at times flushes with a radiance different from 
mere colour, and which might well be taken for a direct spiritual ema- 
nation independent of “ brute matter.” Let us examine this point a 
little, Musical instruments, and also the human voice, have a peculia- 
rity as regards their souads which differ from mere pitch. A clarionet 
and a violin, for example, may be both pitched to the same note, but a 
listener who sees neither can at once tell that the qualities of the notes 
are differeat. This is what the French call timbre, aud the Germans, we 
believe, Klang. So, also, we can distinguish one vowel from another, 
though all may have the same pitch. The difference here, according to 
the recent investigatious of Helmholtz, is due to the fact that certain in- 
cidental notes commingle in each case with the principal one, and produce 
a compound result. The “harmonics” ofa string are known to be due 
to minor vibrations which supperpose themselves upon the principal 
ones, as small ripples cover parasitically the surfaces of large sea-waves. 
The notes of the true simple wave and of its parasites are heard at 
once, and it is the variation of the latter which produces differences 
in the timbre of a musical instrument or in the k/ang of the voice. 

We are now prepared to speculate on those more subtle phases of ex- 
pression to which we have above referred. They are not due to those 
waves alone which make the eyes violet or give the cheek its rose, but 
are a result produced by the compounding of these with incidental waves, 
which influence the colour as the parasitic waves of sound influence the 
pure quality of anote. We have often watched with deep interest and 
sympathy the countenances of some of the praying women in the churches 
of the Continent. We have ceen a penitent kneeling at a distance from 
the shrine of the Virgin, as if afraid to come nearer. Suddenly a glow 
nas overspread her countenance, strengthening in radiance, till at length 
her very soul seemed shining through her features. Sure of her accept- 
ance, she has confidently advanced, fallen prostrate immediately ia front 
of the image, and remained there for a time in silent ecstasy. We have 
watched the ebbing of the spiritual tide, and remarked the felicitous re- 
pose which it left behind. Ateach new phase of emotion the timbre of 
this woman’s countenance changed, and 

The music breathing from her face 
ie ane in quality. 

e thus arrive at what may be called a physical justificatio 
exquisite but criticised line of Byron just meh my Indeed, the oben 
sees by a kind of intuition what the man of scieace deduces from physical 
principles. Tennyson, in Maud, and elsewhere, is full not only of the 
imagery derived from strict study, but also of intuitive applications of 
scientific truth. The tendency of the above remarks is to show that the 
most subtle phases of “ expression” have at least a proximate mechanical 
origin. The splendours of the “ imperial Eleinore” are all reducible to 
the same cause; and not only so, but the “ languors of her love-deep 
eyes’’ actually exist for a time in space, isolated alike from her and her 
worshipper. Every gleam of those eyes, every flush of her brow, every 
quiver of her lips requires the ether for its transmission, and a certain 
calculable time to pass from her tohim. During this time, the expression 
which is to stir the soul, to kindle love or quench it, exists in space as @ 
purely mechanical affection of matter ; and, for aught we know, a slight 
steepness in the front of an ethereal billow, a slight curl of its crest, or 
some other accident of form, may determine whether the recipient of its 
shock is to be elated with joy or steeped in misery. 

The pbilosopby of the future will assuredly take more account than 
that of the past of the dependence of thought and feeling on physical 
processes ; and it may be that the qualities of the mind will be studied 
through organic combinations as we now study the character of a force 
through the affections of ordinary matter. We believe that every thought 
and every feeling has its definite mechanical correlative—that it is ac- 
companied by a certain breaking up and remarshalling of the atoms of 
the brain. This latter process is purely physical; and were the faculties 
we now possess sufficiently expanded, without the creation of any new 
faculty, it would doubtless be within the range of our augmented powers 
to infer from the molecular state of the brain the character of the thought 
ucting on it, and conversely to infer from the thought the exact molecu- 
lar condition of the brain. We do not say—and this, as will be seen, is 
all-important—that the inference here referred to would be an @ priori 
oue. But by observing, with the faculties we assume, the state of the 
brain and the associated mental affections, both might be so tabulated 
side by side that, if one were given, a mere reference to the table would 
declare the other. Our present powers, it is true, shrivel into nothing- 
ness when brought to bear on such a problem, but it is because of its 
complexity and our limits that this is the case. The quality of the pro- 
blem and the quality of our powers are, we believe, so related, that a 
mere expansion of the latter would enable them to cope with the former. 
Why, then, in scientific speculation should we turn our eyes exclusively 
to the past? May it not be that a time is coming—ages no doubt distant 
but still advancing—when the dwellers upon this fair earth, starting from 
the gross human braio of to-day as a rudiment, may be able to apply to 
these mighty questions faculties of commensurate extent? Given the 
requisite expansibility to the present senses and intelligence of man— 
given also the time necessary for their expansion—and this high goal 
may be attained. Development is all that is required, and not a change 
of quality. There need be no absolute breach of continuity between us 
and our loftier brothers yet to come. 

We have guarded ourselves against saying that the inferring of 
thought from material combinations and arrangements would be an in- 
ference a priori. The inference meant would be the same in kind as that 
which the observation of the effeets of food and drink upon the mind 
would enable us to make, differing only from the latter in the degree of 
analytical insight which we suppose attained. Given the masses and 
distances of the planeta, we can infer the perturbations consequent on 
their mutual attractions. Given the nature of a disturbance in water, 
air, or ether, knowiog the physical qualities of the medium we can infer 
how its particles will be affected. In all this we deal with physical 
laws. The mind runs with certainty along the line of thought which 
connects the phenomena—from beginzing to end there is no break in the 
chain. But when we endeavour to pass by a similar process from the 
phenomena of physics to those of thought, we meet a problem which 
transcends any conceivable expansion of the powers which we now 
possess. We may think over the subject again and again, but it elades 
all intellectual presentation. We stand at length face to face with the 
Incomprehensible. The territory of physics is wide, but it has its limits 
from which we look with vacant gaze into the region beyond. Whence 
come we—whither go we? The question dies without an answer—with- 
out even an echo—upon the infinite shores of the Unknown. Let us 
follow matter to its utmost bounds, let us claim it in all its forms—not 
only in the rolling planet and the falling fruit, not only in the sounding 
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thunder and the solar ray, not only in the blowing clover and the drop- 
P rain, but even in the muscles, blood, and brain of man himself—it 
ours to experiment with and to speculate upon. Casting the term 
« vital force” from our-vocabalary, let us reduce, if we can, the visible 
phenomena of life to mechanical attractions and repulsions. Maviog 
thus exhausted pbyeics, and reached its very rim, a mighty Mystery still 
Jooms beyond us. We have, in fact, made no step to its solution. 
‘And thus it will ever loom—ever beyond the bourne of Kauowledge— 
compelling the philosophies of successive ages to confess that 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep. 
SEEN: cael 
BRIBERY. 

It was Coleridge, we think, who said that, if he were clergyman in a 
village where “ wrecking” was practised, he would preach about nothing 
else till he cured it. The intention was laudable, but the operation 
might be difficult ; the fear is, that the subject would pall, and the physic 
daben, before the cure was produced. We have been writing against 
“ Bribery,”’ that is, we, the Prees of England, ever since the ‘“‘ Commons” 
were of consequence enough to make a Parliamentary seat an object of 
ambition, and not a task to be deprecated, which, as some of our readers 
may know, was the case once. When a member was paid for his trouble, 
| disfranchisement was a privilege, and not a stain,—a time, probably, 
when the Commons still trembled before the Lords, and made little either 
by vote-celling or place-giving,—when one of the tricks of Statecraft re- 
commended by Sir Walter Raleigh was as follows :— 

“ To suffer the poorer and meaner sort to be absent, and neglect these 
(state) assemblies, under pretence that they will not draw them from 
their business and private earnings, yet withal to cite thither some few 
of them, viz., 80 many of them as are easily overmatched by the richer 
sort, to make a show that they would have the people, or poorer sort, 
partakers likewise of those matters, yet terrifying those that come to 
¥ Bt assemblies with tediousness of consultations,” &c.—Raleigh’s Maxims 
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Such precautions against the poor are now entirely needless. There 
are others, more effectual ones, sufficiently referred to in our title; we 
have got through the medium phase, when Scotch members were paid for 
doing Parliamentary duty as a labour, and richer Englishmen paying for 
the same as a privilege. 

It is astonishing how long vices take killing ; longer, even, than inter- 
est. In one of the many fortresses which our favourite hero Gustavus 
captured, he found the court of the castle thickly strewa with apparent 
corpses, in all the attitudes of death; but on examining more closely 
their pbysiognomies, he discovered a warm ruddiness of the most suspi- 
cious character, and with a poke or two of his scabbard, set them, though 
in a penitent and submissive state, upon their legs again. So it has 
been with the agricultural interest, in epite of its imitations of collapse ; 
and so, perhaps, the brewers’ physiognomy will not lose much of its con- 
tour by the acidities of claret.* 

It is the same with our political vices, which are hunted like that no- 
ble animal the stag, only to be let loose again, and not nailed up, like 
vermin, at the bara door of Saint Stephen’s. 

A mischievous knight in “ Ariosto,’’ when cleft from the skull to the 
chin, manages (it must be confessed, under rather painfal and difficult 
circumstances) to murmur out a confession, and then dies decently and 
penitently ; but bribery— 


“ 
Experare—’ 
has all the resurgams of the heads of a hydra. 

Shoreham formerly, St. Alban’s lately, are disfranchised in vain: the 
pest re-appears at Wakefield and Beverley. In vain did Pitt present, in 
1783, the resolutions, ‘That it was the opinion of the House that mea- 
sures were highly necessary to be taken‘for the further prevention of 
bribery and expense at elections ;” and Sheridan inveigh, in 1797, against 
those “ who, indeed, conld not buy men and sell them, because that was 
not yet to be done ; but who bought and sold boroughs, and with them 
sold the dearest rights of the people.”’ Alas! neither of the protesters 
were pure. One could create peers by wholesale, to carry his measures ; 
and we should have been sorry, in his days of debt and difficulty, to 
tempt Sheridan with a large money-bid for his support. 

Bat the question is, whether bribery is not more rampant and impu 
dent than ever. We track the mischief with some trouble ; personified, 
it stands before us, ready for execution ; and, with a precious spirit of 
nepotism, Mr. Bright, the defender of the people, the would-be purifier 
of the House of Commons, does not wish matters to be pushed to extremes, 
and Mr. James, another of our Reformers, seconds him. It is enough to 
disgust any honest voter, and to raise in the House of Commons the re- 
ciprocally encouraging, but degrading cry, “ Tantara-rara, rogues all.” 

e go back, for something of a parallel, to the case of Hindon.f near 
Salisbury, where, in 1702, “‘ upon a complaint of bribery, the case was so 
fall and clear, that they ordered a Bill to disfranchise the town for bri- 
bery ; and yet, because the bribes were given by a man of their party, 
they would not pass a vote upon him as guilty of it; so that a borough 
was voted to lose its right of electing, because many in it were guilty ot 
@ corruption in which no man appeared to be the actor.” Now, it is 
wink for wink between the parties, and the upper classes cant to the 
lower ones about educating, and, forsooth, moralising them, in order 
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character, which makes the corrupt Governments on the Continent laugh 
at our theory of constitutional representation of the people ; and, unfor- 
tunately, the laugh is merrily echoed by too many on our own shores, in 
whom the sentiments of Sir Bobert Walpole about “saints”? and “ pa- 
triots ” still survive, and who care about nothing but “social position,” 
got and saved at the expense of any price and any principle. We bave 
had a long lease of national power aod national glory, despite our faults 
and they are many, but we cling none the leas firmly toa golden maxim 
of the German Schlegel :— 


“ At no time has a political constitution or mode of government been 
devised which could permanently supply the place of principle.’’—Philo- 
sophy of History. 

We have read with pleasure the recent, as we should any measures or 


bills for putting down bribery ; but, after all, the morale is what we want 
improving. 


Se 
SYRIA. 


Tn a few days the first French troops will have landed on the Syrian 
coast. It will only be the most narrowminded and jealous who will ob 
ject to the course which events have taken. For our own part, we con- 
gratulate France on the honourable mission which has devolved upon 
her army, and hopes that the Emperor’s soldiers will duly execute their 
task of restraining violence and wrong in those neglected provinces of 
the Turkish empire. Each succeeding account adds to the horrors of the 
Syrian massacre. It appears that the country has really been swept 
clean of its Christian inhabitants. In the Lebanon not a Christian vil- 
luge has been spared ; in Damascus the Moslems have entirely desolated 
the quarter inhabited by their opponents ; and, although peace has been 
proclaimed between the hostile tribes, yet the Christians are not safe in 
venturing beyond their own doors, All the commerce of this extensive 
region is interrupted ; the way from one village to another is no longer 
safe, and a country through which our tourists have been in the habit of 
wandering yearly is now as dangerous as Turkistan. 

To put an end to these excesses and to restore peace and security to 
the province the protocols of the 3d of August, which we publish else- 
where, were signed, It is a gratifying sign of the accord which prevails 
among all civilized Powers that, although the state of Europe is at pre- 
sent far from reassuring, and the strength of France is so displayed as to 
be a menace for its neighbours, the European nations are yet capable of 
uniting in a great cause. A great cause it is, assuredly, which carries 
the forces of the Western world to the Syrian coast, and far be it from 
us to echo those rumours which always arise when an expedition of this 
kiod is undertaken by an European Power. That France should send 
troops to a country which, according to popular belief, she has coveted 
for years is, indeed, enough to excite attention, if not suspicion. We are 
persuaded, however, that in this case the Frerch Emperor has acted ge- 
nerously and loyally. It is, indeed, almost too absurd to pretend a be- 
lief that intrigues in the East have been the occasion of these distur- 
bances, and that the Christians have caused themselves to be massacred 
in order that France should obtain glory and influence. Undoubtedly 
there is in every Levantine town a whole tribe of Catholic emissaries, 
Jesuits, Lazarists, and the like, who are not the most quiet and conside- 
rate of maukind, and their restlessness may have had its part in inducing 
the Mussulmans and Druses to believe that Franks were comiaog to take 
away their place and nation. These semi-ecclesiastics may also have 
been more or less in connexion with the French Consulate, to which, as 
real or supposed French subjects, they look in all times of difficulty. 
Bat this relation bas existed in the East from time immemorial, and it is 
only natural that Roman Catholics should use the name and iavoke the 
protection of the only Catholic Power which has any name in the East. 
But that France isin any way directly responsible for those dreadful 
events is an idea too incredible for serious discussion. 

The terms of the Convention are already kuown. A body of Euro- 
pean troops, which may be raised to 12,000 men, is to be sent to Syria 
for the re-establishment of tranquillity. The French Emperor engages 
to furnish at ouce the half of these troups. Should it be necessary to 
raise the force above the number stipulated, there shall be a further un- 
derstanding among the contracting Powers. The Commander-in Chief 
of the expedition shall enter into communication with the Extraordisary 
Commissioner of the Porte. All the Powers shall keep sufficient naval 
forces on the Syrian coast to aid in the maintenance or re-establishment 
of tranquillity there. Tae high contracting parties fix the term of the 
occupation at six months, being convinced that this period will be suffi- 
cient to insure a pacification. Such are the principal terms of this im- 
portant Convention. It will be plain that due securities have been taken 
against the conversion of the enterprise into a plan of aggrandizement. 
We do not pretend to fathom the Imperial mind, or to judge what may 
have been its first impressions when the news of the Syrian massacres 
arrived. It may be that the desire to occupy some hitherto unemployed 
regiments did occur to Napoleon, and that he thought France would be 
the better for the diversion of a military enterprise. But the terms of 
the Convention show no such military ambition. France will only oc- 
cupy the coast, and perhaps a regimeat or two may penetrate as far as 
Damascus, should the Moslem population in that quarter threaten further 
violence. Campaign there evidently will be none. The murderers are 
formidable only to unarmed villages or the traders of the great towns, 
and would disperse at the first sight of a French uniform. The soldiers 
of Louis Napoleon cannot make an expedition against the Lebanon 














that they may deserve suffrage, when the real desire of half of them is 
to make this a pretext for delaying the time when they may have more | 
votes to pay for, being as incapable of perceiving the chance of the peo- | 
ple’s improvements in honesty, as of their own; which is, it must be | 
confessed, rather hopeless in the case of those who have all along been | 
sinning against light, and who persist in doing so still. How dare we 
deny the people votes, at any rate, on the pretext of the superior morality 
of the rich. 

Bribery is so old a crime, and in some cases so congenial, that our | 
senators seem to view it very much as the country lad views poaching, 
and as the sailor on the French seaboard viewed contraband traffic ; to 
some of whom, nevertheless, our aristocratic Shallows on the Bench take 
care to show little pity, though, in reality, they are not only far more | 
innocent, but, strange to say, have views fur more enlightened than those | 
who punish them: the smuggler anticipates the wisdom of the Senate, 
and, with his eye on the weather quarter, is the first to see the lights of 
the vessel of free-trade ; and the poacher, though blindly and savagely, 
and far the least innocently of the two, carries on a guerilla warfare 
against the baronial power, against which we have all been fighting, 
when he knocks down the fera nature which crosses his path. Whilst 
you, moral aristocrat, feed your own corruption on the more pardonable 
corruptibility of your poorer brothers, and perpetually act a lie against 
the British constitution on which you are so fond of dilating, and commit 


merely to catch a few chiefs or to execute justice on the perpetrators of 
the late excesses. Their opponents will melt before them, and they will 
no sooner have bivouacked on the Syrian coast than they will find that 
there is nothing for them to do. This impossibility of employing the 
French regiments is a guarantee for the due evacuation of the couutry 
which is perhaps as trustworthy as the article ia the Protocol. True, 
the French have occupied Rome for eleven years, but then they took it 
after a siege of some obstinacy, and might consider it as legal prize of 
war. In Syria they are restricted by express stipulation from doing more 
than to assist the Turkish Commissioner. Fuad Pasha and General 
Kmety are deputed by the Sultan, under the eyes of all Europe, to put 
down the disturbances, and to take security that they shail not recar. 
Should these officers execute their commission bonestly and vigorously, 
there will be really nothing for the French to do. There will be no 
fighting ; the murderers are well known, they are weak, and only pro- 
tected by their mountains and their traditional independence of the 
Porte. It will be for the Porte to demand that the ringleaders shall be 
given up in order that justice may be done ; should the demand not be 
complied with the Turks are strong enough to execute the Sultan's or- 
ders without help ; should the tribes submit, a few executions will avenge 
the blood that has been shed, and teach both Moslems and Druses good 
bebaviour for the future. Ina either case the part of the French will be 
chiefly to give a military support to the Sultan’s authority.— Zimes. 





what you know to be against its laws. When will you learn, not to buy 
votes with gold, but “ golden opinions from all sorts of people,” by cha- 
racter and kindly concessions? When will you learn that a lie is no less 
@ lie, and dishonesty is no less dishonesty, if bent to obtain an end which | 
they succeed in obtaining, simply because everybody kaows of the | 
Toguery? This is something worse than your “ not at home,” and your 
“very obedient servant ;” nor is it even on a level with the “not 
guilty” in a court of justice. If you confess that you sell your honours | 





to save your country, in the first place there are more views than one of | 


“ saving a country ;” and in the second, when you sacrifice your honour, 
there may be also more views than one of the mighty value of the 
offering. 

It is our earnest hope that the press, or at least the honest part of it, 
Will ever carry on the battle, though it may have to do so against the 
cupidity of the poor, intentionally encouraged by the rich, against dis- 
honest Tory, or dishonest Radical, against the slyness of individuals, and 
the impudeuce of cliques and parties ; they will have all honest men on 
their side ; aud the more inveterate the evil, th» better worth their per- 
severence and their steel. The openness of bribery is a blot on Eogland’s 





* We do not wish too much to interrap 
& passage in an old play, “The Wits,’ 
“ dying interests.’’ 
dying for love. 


* Elder Palatine —Heaven knows how I have groaned, and pi ince fi 

Your letter gave me knowledge of the cause. ree rte 
.. Lady.—It is not seen, sir, in your face. 

Elder Palatine —My face! I grant you; I bate inward] y; 

i'm scorched and dried, with sighing, to a mummy ; 

My heart and liver are not big enough 

To choke a daw ; a lamb laid on the altar 

For sacrifice hath much more entrails in it. 

Lucy.—Yet still your sorrow alters not your face. 

Eider Palatine—Why, no! I say no man that ever was 

Of nature's making, hath a face that’s moulded 

With less help for hypocrisy than mine.” 
The scene proceeds with equal humour on the same tack 
more. The play is by Sir William Davenaut. 


t the course of the text, but there is 
p e which suits amazingly some of our 
The hero wishes the lady to understand that he has been 


, but we cannot quote 
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PROPOSED INCREASE OF “GREAT POWERS.” 


The proposal of the French Government that Spain should in future be 
admitted to a permanent place in the European Council of Great Powers is 
calculated to raise more than one question of deep moment in the estima- 
tion of all who value the peace and liberty of Christendom. Since the 
settlement of Continental territories by the treaties of 1815, a rigut has 
been assumed by the five most potent monarchies, by whom these trea- 
ties were ratified, to superiatend and enforce their execution. When 
Greece was severed by revolt from Turkey, and Belgium from Holland, 
the sanction of this seif-constituted Pentarchy was declared to be indis- 
pensable before the emancipated States could be admitted to the comity 
of nations; and more recently we have seen their authority invoked to 
define the political position of the Ottoman Empire, and to review and 
resettle, by diplomatic forms, the internal state of Italy. In the main, 
| however, it may be asserted that the real aim and purpose for which this 
| oligarchic Council of States has been kept intermittently togetber was 

and is the exercise of a certain pre-eminence aud collective domination 
by the stronger over the weaker communities amongst whom our quar- 
| ter of the globe is distributed. If it were not go, there could be no reason 
why the second and third cles: States should not be admitted to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the Sanhedrim. Many commonweaiths 
sent representatives to Vienna in 1814 and 1815; but to none of them 
was the privilege of keeping international watch and ward supposed to 
be confided save the few who could bully with their armaments or bribe 
with their treasure. In a word, the consultative rights of the lesser na- 
tions were arrogantly set aside, and have since been systematically 
ignored ; and as several of these were and are constitutionally governed, 
while the predominant spirit of the Pentarchate has been that of repres- 
sive absolatism, the interests of representative rule as well as those of 
international freedom have obviously and seriously suffered. We sball 
not stop to ask how far the admission of Spain would tend to improve 
matters in this respect. In our view that is not the question whicb 
primarily ought to be considered by the hopeful and thoughtful people 
of Europe ; although it would be affectation to deny that, as things now 








+ Burnet, Book vii. 


stand, the aspect of the proposition made by France is simply that of one 


j for securing to Bonapartism two votes out of six in the Privy Council of 


Kioge. But, as we bave said, that is in our view a consideration of 
minor importance. And we shall be sorry to see the suggestion 
on such grounds. 

Neither should we be satisfied if England, by way of set off, were to 
ask for the admission of Constitational Italy or Prussia for that of Porta- 
gal or the Netherlands. It is not by making here and there an addi- 
tional accomplice in injustice, that public truth and right are likely to 
gain ground. It will indeed be impossible to resist the claim of emanci- 
pated Italy, when that of Spain shall have been recognised ; and con- 
sidering that in the Conference of Paris in 1856, the Porte was permitted 
to assume all the rights and privileges of an equal, it would be intolera- 
ble to tell Sweden, Switzerland, and Holland that they must io fatare 
stand without the gate. If moral worth and ancient liberty, historical 
renown in arts and arms, and the possession for centuries of a settled 
and well-ordered freedom, do not form a titlejvalid and indefeasible, we 
know not what title can be made by nations to participation in the Am- 
pbictyonic Council of modern Europe. It is not because Prussia and 
Austria maintain larger standing armies than their lesser neighbours 
that they ought likewise to possess a paramount voice in the councils of 
diplomacy ; on the contrary, it is the strongest of all reasons why the 
lesser States should not be debarred from the exercise of such a privilege. 
Whenever public opinion is concentrated on this view of the question 
the decision to which it will come is obvious and inevitable. Great 
Powers, that is to say those Powers that happen at any particular time 
to be pre-eminently great in money or brute force, are unfortunately but 
too certain to be influential, without being permitted to plead exclusive 
prerogatives in council. But international law does not exist more than 
municipal law in order to make the strong more strong, but to be the 
strength of the weak. A cabal of high and mighty governments refusing 
audience or right of conference to those of less potent communities, is as 
glaring and rank an ipjustice as a cabal of great nobles or generals in a 
particular community to dictate laws and ordinances to their fellow- 
citizens. In a word, we deny the fitness or propriety of the title by 
virtue of which the five strongest Powers of Europe arrogate to them- 
selves peculiar jurisdiction in matters of territorial and international 
disputes. So long as they continue united their will is of course irre- 
sistible ; but wrong is not immortal ; and we have had abundant proofs 
in the events that have passed under our own eyes how frail is the accord 
of imperial partners in domineering assumption. 

England’s true interest lies in disentangling her policy gradually but 
steadily from that of the military despotisms of the Continent. As 
standard bearer of the free States of Christendom, her position would be 
far worthier and far safer than any she has ever yet enjoyed by virtue of 
& compromising entente with Russia, Austria, and France. Peaceful and 
polite intercourse she may have with any or all of these, but unreserved 
confidence and friendship between a Government like ours and Govera- 
ments like theirs is possible only when English statesmen betray the 
wishes of the country in order to execute the whims of a Court, and sacri- 
fice the respect of the nation for the corrupt praise of a clique or class. 
It is lamentable indeed to think how frequently during the last fifty 
years this has been done, and done, we are ashamed to own, with impu- 
nity. We believe there is no permanent method of keeping our national 
policy clear of the imputation, save by insisting steadily on England’s 
drawing closer the bonds of amity which would unite her with the lesser, 
but more liberty-loving States of Western Europe. This was the 
policy of Elizabeth, of Cromwell, and William, and this ought to be our 
policy now. Our natural allies are among the peoples who are and who 
seek to be free. Let us pray that the day may not be distant when we 
shall know that we can find them ia every parallel of latitude and of 
longitude from the Gulf of Venice to the Gulf of Bothnia.—Daily News. 


oe 


Kutpevial Parliauent. 


House of Lords, Aug. 10th. 
EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 

The Dake of ARGYLL having moved to resolve that the European 
forces (India) bill was of such urgency as to call for immediate conside- 
ration, moved the second reading of the bill. He alluded to the neces- 
sity for passing the present measure, which had been carried by an over- 
whelming majority in the House of Commons, consisting of all political 
parties, and he therefore did not expect any great opposition from their 
lordshipy. At great length he pointed out that the proposed change of 
combining the relatively speaking small European force of the late East 











India Company with the regiments of the line was far less extensive than 
it would have been had the government decided on establishing an Eu- 
ropean force in India totally distinct from the regular army. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH strongly protested against the bill, as it was of a 
very dangerous character. It would destroy the efficiency of the Euro- 
pean army in India, as it would be impossible to obtain under the pro- 
visions of the present bill such a class of officers as had been trained 
under the old system. The bill, too, was not in accordance with the 
proclamation i-sued to the natives of India on the transfer of that country 
from the East India Company’s rule to that of the Queen. 

i 4 De Grey and Ripon supported the motion at considerable 
ength. 

The Duke of CamsrinGe had considered this question with the greatest 
care, and, having consulted many military men in whose opinions he 
placed the highest confidence, had come to the conclusion that this great 
question should be settled in the mode proposed by the government. He 
could not agree with Lord Ellenborough that the proposed change would 
in any way deteriorate the future class of officers; ia his opinion, it 
would rather add to the efficiency of the service. One of the advantages 
which would arise from the present bill was that a large body of well- 
tried officers would be added to the officers of the British army, and ob- 
viate a difficulty which occurred in the Crimean war concerning the 
employment of Indian officers. In conclusion, he vindicated the Horse 
Guards from alleged possible abuse of patronage, and in reference to the 
treatment of Indian officers, who, he asserted, had met with the most con- 
siderate treatment, and had, in fact, obtalaed the greatest share of public 
honours. 

Lord Dery was sorry he could not entertain the sanguine expecta- 
tions of either the Duke of Argyll or the Duke of Cambridge as to the 
results of this measure. One great objection to it was the confliction of 
opinions on the subject, especially as all those persons connected with 
India wished to preserve the present state of things, and only those con- 
nected with the regular army were anxious for the present measure. 
While expressing a doubt as to the wisdom of the amalgamation of the 
two armies, he wished it to be distinctly understood that he did not ad- 
vocate a divided command or responsibility as to the army in India. He 
thought, however, that great advantages would arise from having a local 
force for local purposes, which it would be desirable from time to time 
to renovate with fresh blood. Now, this bill was not so much for amal- 
gamating as for destroying the local force, and he thought, before such a 
plan was sanctioned by the house, the house ought to know what the go- 
vernment proposed to substitute for that force, and how they intended to 
meet the difficulties they had created. Another question on which they 
had no information was as to the system of promotion. Was that of se- 
niority or that of purchase to be introduced? How, also, was the pro- 
motion of the native officers to be regulated? However, he supposed 
that the government had well matured their plans, and were acting on 
positive and good information, and he should, therefore, leave the re- 
sponsibility of this great and dangerous measure with them, in preference 
to assuming it himself by voting against the second reading. 

Lord Ciybe wholly coacurred with what had fallea from the Duke of 
Cambridge, and strongly and briefly impressed upon the house the ne- 
cessity of unity io an army as to its command and its discipline, a state 
of things which did not exist in the present local force in India. 

Lord GranviLLe defended the bill, and assured the house that, al- 
though the details of the scheme and the means for carrying it out had 
not been introduced into the bill, the government had well considered 
and matured those most essential parts of the measure. it wae abso- 
lutely necessary to decide this matter one way or other as soon as possi- 
ble, in order to do away with the anxiety caused by the present unset- 
tled state of the question. He sincerely hoped that there would be no 
division upon the bill. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


House of Commons, August 6th. 
THE CUSTOMS’ DUTY ON PAPER, 

Ion a committe? on the customs’ acts, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHE- 
QvER, after an explanation of a few preliminary points, and of the reasons 
which had induced the government to divide the resolution on the subject 
of the paper daties into two parts, observed that the question which the 
committee had to consider was emall aod minute as respected revenue, 
and as respected trade no great revolution in the price of the article 
would be effected. Whatever might be the exaggerations of a particular 
c'ass, who had drawa dismal pictures of ruin, they merely showed that, 
if true, that class had been obtaining unfair advautages at the expense of 





consumers. But facts, in his opinion, led to a different conclusion, and 
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question was connected with principles of high obligation—an obli- 
honour, resulting from a treaty with a foreign power ; an obli 
f policy which would be a test of the opinion of the House of 
on the iple of free trade ; and an obligation of justice to- 
particular interests, Mr.Gladstone then entered into an elaborate 
on of the 7th, 8th, and 9th articles of the commercial treaty with 
France, and of their reci bearings, and contended that it was im- 
ble to conclude that the treaty left us at liberty to maintain a pro- 
tive duty upon paper. So far as intention was concerned, the articles 
owed, beyond the —— of dispute, that our meaning 
was to part with every vestige of a protection policy. The House of 
Commons had given its consent to this treaty, and a specific pledge that 
it would take the necessary steps to give effect to it, But it was said 
that, when the House of Commons sanctioned the treaty, it had been 
misled by the assurance that France was about to remove the prohibition 
of the exportation of rage. He believed that the French government had 
used its best efforts to carry the removal of this prohibition through the 
legislature ; but the protectionist interest proved too strong for the go- 
vernment. 

The question of the export of rags to the French papermaker was, how- 
ever, utterly insignificant ; France was a dear country for rags, and was 
— to import rags for its own use. The communications between 
the French and British governments had been carried on, down to the 
ee moment, in a spirit of uniform liberality and accommodation, and 

was persuaded that this spirit would continue. If the case was as he 
had stated it, nothing, in his opinion, could be more cruel to the British 
papermakers than to adopt the amendment of which Mr. Puller had given 
Notice, to defer the change, and keep them in suspense ; so that, on the 
nd of humanity to this interest, it would be well that the matter 
ld be brought to a speedy issue. But the question, he observed, 
would be a touchstune of the sincerity of the opinions professed by free- 
traders, old and new. The case alleged by the papermakers was, he con- 
tended, founded upon a mistake. The trade, it was said, was dependent 
upon foreign countries for the raw material. He met this assertion with 
@ flat and broad contradiction. On the contrary, the material for the 
manufacture of paper was cheaper and more accessible here than in avy 
country in Europe. The quantity of the material was, moreover, in- 
creasing abundantly, so that the whole cry was a delusion and an error. 
What became of our exported paper? Our fine paper, made from fine 
Tags, we exported to other countries, principally to the United States of 
America ; nay, strange as it might seem, England sent to America, at 
this moment more paper goods than France. But the principle of British 
legislation was to take no notice of foreign legislation, acting upon just 
and equal rules of law ; and, in conformity with these rules, the issuers of 
low-priced publications should not be compelled to buy paper in a pro- 
tected market at an enhanced price. Mr. Gladstone, in conclusion, 
moved the first resolution, which charged certain daties on books and 
paper goods imported under the treaty, in lieu of the present duties. 

Mr. PULLER moved, as an amendment, “ That, without desiring to pre- 
judice the question of a reduction at a fature period of the customs’ duty 
on books and paper, this committee does not think fit at present to asseat 
to such reduction.” He did not call upon the committee, he said, to re- 

ect the resolution on a question of reciprocity, the paper makers as a 
ly being freetraders, and desiring only fair terms; nor in a spirit of 
retaliation, but as a defensive measure, to save the papermakers from 
ruin. Mr. Puller discussed at considerable length the doctrines put for- 
ward by Mr. Gladstone, and contrasted the manner in which parliament 
had treated the sugar-planters with the short and sammary mode in which 
it was proposed to deal with the papermakers, He disputed the con- 
struction put by Mr. Gladstone upon the language of the treaty, observ- 





ing that the question was not what the government intended, but what | this, the officers of the garrison were presented ; then the Anglican | 
the plenipotentiaries did, and it was imposeible that the 7th article could | 


- | times, 


a finer army never bore sword or gan—morally, no army of modern 
or hired, could be one tithe so strong. One proud 
reflection could not be excluded even from the briefest allusion to such 
an event—we have here evidence not only of our freedom as a nation, 
but of our right to possess, as well as our ability to guard our freedom. 
In no country where the accord between governors and governed did not 
amount to practical identity could such a thing be. The Government 
could not permit the people to arm—if the people did arm, it would be 
to resist, not uphold, the Government. The British State has no enemy 
within—if it has any enemy without, he will not fail to understand the 
lesson of which Tuesday was so brilliant a chapter. 


a 
THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS. 


On the 17th, a cold but fine day, the Prince went up the Saguenay 
agaio on a fishing excursion, and landed 15 miles from the mouth, where 
tents were erected, and the party enjoyed themselves in fishing and shoot- 
ing. In the afternoon the party ascended the St. Marguerite in birch 
canoes, the Prince, paddled by two French Canadians, leading the way 
The Flying Fish, with most of the officers of the equadron, also went up 
the Saguenay. As she passed the tents she fired a royal salute, and the 
effect among the precipices and rocks was striking. In the evening a 
grand dinner was given to Lord Lyons, our Ambassador at Washington. 
Major-General Sir W. Fenwick Williams, commander-in-chief of the forces 
in Canada ; Admiral Sir Alex. Miloe, Commander of the British North 
American and West India fleet; Sir Allan McNab, Col. S. Tache, Hon. 
Colonels Rollo, Irving, Napier, Wilmott and Connelly ; Mesers. Penne- 
father, Warre, Fegan and Basil Hall, were present. : J 

On the 18th, at 3 p. m., the royal equadron rounded Point Levi. Its 
appsarance was the signal for a general salute from the men-of-war in 
the harbour, the citadel, and the towo. The Prince landed at 4 o’clock, 
onder salutes from the ships of war and land batteries, and was met by 
the Mayor and civic dignitaries of Quebec and the members of the Ca- 
nadian Cabinet, in official uniform, the Anglican Bishop and clergy of 
Quebec, the Bishop and clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, the Gov- 
ernor General, the Commander of the forces in Canada, and his staff, the 
Earl! of Mulgrave, Lord Lyons and his Secretaries, the Members of Parlia- 
ment, and a large number of private citizens. . 

The scene was very fine. The harbour was alive with river craft, 
gaily decorated ; the shipping was dressed and the yards manned, and 
the wharves were covered with a dense crowd. 

On the 19th (Sunday) the Prince attended the service at the Anglican 
Cathedral. He was accompanied by the Duke of Newcastle, Earl Mal- 
grave, Lord Lyons, the Governor-General, Admiral Milne, Sir Fenwick 
Williams, and mauy officers of the army and navy. The Cathedral was 
crowded. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Houseman, the 
Bishop’s Chaplain. 

Oa the 20:b, the Prince made an excursion to the Carouge and the 
Chaudiere Falls in the afternoon. 


Amid a pouring rain the Prince left the Governor-General’s house to | 


take up his residence in the Parliament Buildings. At the levee all the 
Roman Catholic Bishops in the province were first presented separately ; 
next the Judges of the Superior Court of Lower Canada ; then the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and the Council, the Speaker of which read an 
address in French and English, to which the Prince replied. At the con- 
clusion the Speaker was desired to kneel, and the Prince taking an un- 
sheathed sword from the Duke of Newcastle, struck the Speaker lightly, 
saying, “Rise up Sir Narcisse Belleau.”’? The members of the Lower House, 
were next introduced, and an address read by the Speaker, Wm. Henry 





Smith, on whom the honour of Knighthood was also bestowed. After 


Bishop and clergy, who presented an appropriate reply. About a thou- 


bear the construction which Mr. Gladstone had endeavoured to give to | sand gentlemen were then presented. A number of addresses from Na- 
it. » Even if that construction should be adhered to, still the spirit of the | tional Societies were presented. After a levee, upward of fifty bers 


treaty was to give to the paper manufacturers a protection against unfair | of the legislative Council, and Assembly, partook of a dejeuner with the | 


competition. 

After a lengthened debate, in which Sir H. Cairns, Mr. Maguir2, the 
Attorney-General, and Lord J. Russell joined, 

Mr. Disraeci pointed out what he regarded as inconsistencies on the 
pert of the government, and thought it very extraordinary that on the 

th of August a jaded House of Commons should be called upon to con- 
sider a decision regarding a particular branch of industry, and that a 
great parliamentary struggle should take place. What was the cause of 
this strange proceeding? It was supposed that the house was bound to 
entertain this question under and by virtue of the commercial treaty with 
France. This question then arose,—had we eutered into this engagement? 
Upon this point the arguments of Sir H. Cairns had not been met. The 
so-called treaty, he insisted, was an unfinished negotiation, and there was 
nothing unjust or unreasonable in telling the government that it was un- 
necessary to decide this question with precipitation, but that it would be 
wise and expedient to delay the decision, and accept the policy recom- 
mended by Mr. Puller. 

Lord Patmerston observed that the question for the committee was 
whether they should or should not fulfil the conditions of a treaty 
with a foreign power, and pursue those principles of free trade 
adopted by all sides of the house. He was surprised that there should be 
any doubt as to the construction of the 7th article of the treaty, than 
which, in his opinion, nothing could be plainer. The house had unani- 
mously voted an address approving the treaty, and the same house was 
now called upon to evade the execution of one of its engagements. He 
had not heard a single argument, he said, that should prevail against the 
resolution, either on the principle of the treaty or on that of free trade 
and protection, and the house was bound to maintain the honour of the 
country. 

Upon a division the amendment of Mr. Puller was negatived by 266 to 
233. The original resolution was then agreed to. 


ee 
INSPECTION OF ion THE QUEEN AT EDIN.- 
BURGH. 


The review by the Queen, of the Scottish Volunteers, in Holyrood Park 
on the 7th inst., passed off with the utmost success. The volunteers un- 
der arms numbered 22,502 officers and men, besides from 2,000 to 3,000 
that were present as spectators, the latter including numerous men of the 
London Scottish. Her Majesty left Holyrood at half-past three o’clock, 
attended by a brilliant retinue, and accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, 
at present residing at Cramond House, the Princess Alice and Prince 
Arthur, The Prince Consort and the Duke of Buccleuch rode on either 
side of the carriage. In attendance on ber Majesty were Generals Scar- 
lett, Airey, and C. Grey, the Marquis of Tweeddale, and other military 
officers of high rank ; and in the suite were Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Earl 
of Wemyss, the Marquis of Stafford, M.P.. Lord Polworth, Lord Belhaven, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, &c. The Marquis of Breadalbane, the Earl 
of Rosslyn, and other noblemen were in the ranks of the Volunteers, and 
Lord Elcho, in the uniform of the London Scottish, was also upon the 
field. Behind the saluting flag was a splendidly decorated gallery, con- 
taining about 4,000 spectators ; but it was upon the hills opposite that 
the great concourse took place. The.vast and varied gathering could 
not be estimated at less than 200,000 persons. The Volunteer army was 
commanded in chief by General Sir G. Wetherall, and the two divisions 
respectively by Lord Rokeby and General Cameron. There were about 
150 different corps on the ground, marshalled into 35 battalions—one of 
Mounted Rifles, six of Artillery, one of Eoginecr?, and 27 of Rifles. There 
was the utmost variety of unitorm, from dark grey—which a large pro- 
ae of the earliest formed corps, including the Edinburgh battalions, 

adopted—to the light grey, approved by Government, and in which 
many of the more recently formed corps were clothed. The marching 
_—s this immense body of Volunteers occupied exactly an hour and 

ty minutes, having commenced at four o’clock. When it concluded 
the whole line advanced at the sound of the bugle, and simultaneously 
moved forward until the bugle called a halt. The officers then saluted 
with their swords and the whole line presented arms. The final com- 
mand given was three cheers for the Queen, which echoed from one end 
of the line to the other. The cheer was tremendous and overpowering, 
and continued almost without intermission for several minutes. At a 
quarter before six her Majesty left the ground, followed by the renewed 
acclamations of the entire multitude. 

On this Review the Scotsman thus enlarges: 

What took ae in Edinburgh on Tuesday, stands as little in need of 
belag “ moralised” as an event, as it admits of being described as a speo- 
tacle. No such thing bas happened in our time—for the Edinburgh 
Volunteer Review has outnumbered and outshone even the wonderful 
display made by London a few weeks ago. More than 20,000 men—the 
best men of every class and every district of Scotland—on Tuesday pre- 
sented themselves before their Queen, a self formed and self-armed army. 
The amount of sacrifice, in time, money, and labour, thus cheerfully ren- 
dered can scarcely be conceived, even when it is marked that the great 
majority of the 20,000 travelled scores of miles, and many of them bun- 
dreds of miles, solely that they might take part in that brief but great 
display of the might that slumbers ia old Sootlaad’s arm. Physically, 











event of the King of Naples being unable to accept this condition. Gene- 
ral, follow my advice, and you will see that it is useful to Italy, whose 
_ of augmenting her merits you would facilitate by showing to 

urope that even as she knows how to conquer so does she know how to 
make a good use of her victory.” 

The following is given to-day as “not quite a literal, but, as far ag 
the sense is concerned, an exact reproduction of the true letter of reply, 
which — has brought home from Garibaldi for King Victor Ex. 
manuel :”’— 

“ Sire—Your Majeaty knows the high esteem and the devotion which 
I feel towards your Majesty ; but such is the present state of things in 
Italy that, at the present moment, I cannot obey your Majesty’s injunc- 
tions, much as I should like it. I am called for and urged on by the 
people of Naples. I have tried, in vain, with what influence I had, to 
restrain them, feeling, as I do, that a more favourable moment would be 
desirable. But if I should now hesitate I should endanger the cause of 
Italy, and not fulfil my duty as an Italian. May your Majesty, there- 
fore, permit me this time not to obey! As soon as I shall have done 
with the task imposed upon me by the wishes of the people which groans 
under the tyranny of the Neapolitan Bourbon, I shall lay down my sword 
at your Majesty’s feet, and shall obey your Majesty for the remainder of 
my lifetime. “ GaRIBALDI,” 

The letter is dated Melazzo, the 27th of July. 





Tue Court.—Messages to the Queen continue to give a flattering ac- 
count of the approach of the Princess Royal (of Prussia) to convalescence, 
The infant Princess is doing well. The christening will take place on 
the 14th inst. Lord Clyde visited the Queen at Osborne on the 2nd. 
The Royal family were present at the Cowes Regatta on the 3rd. On 
the 6th the Queen, the Prince Consort, and Royal family left Osborne for 
Buckingham Palace, and the same evening proceeded to Edinburgh, via 
the Great Northern Railway. The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, as Se- 
cretary of State in attendance, joined the Royal suite at the station. 
The Rayal party arrived at Edinburgh on the 7th, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to Holyrood Palace, escorted by a detachment of the 13th Light 
Dragoons. In the course of the morning the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
aod Princess Helena, drove to Cramond to pay a visit to the Duchess of 
Kent. After the review of the Volunteers, described elsewhere, the 
eae ont Royal family left Edinburgh for their Highland home at 

almor: 




















BRITONS AROUSE! 
R. J. C. FREDERICKS, the Eminent English an and 
Elocutionist, (formerly of the Sadlers’ Wells and Haymarket Theatres, London, and 
the principal provincial Theatres throughout Great Britain, the United States and Canada.) 
respectfully announces to the British residents, and more especially his appreciative coun- 
trymen, that he will givea 
GRAND FAREWELL LITERARY ENTERTAINMENT, 
At Hope Chapel, Broadway, Monday Evening, Aug. 27, 
Prior to his immediate return to England to fulfil an engagement in London. 
e choicest Selections (entirely from Memory) from SaakKsPEARE and the 
GREAT BRITISH POETS. 


Admission, 50 cents. 
PRINCE OF WALES’ PHOTOGRAPH MEDAL, 
COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
VISIT OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS TO AMERICA. 








On one side: 
Portrait of the Prince of Wales. 


Reverse: 
Portraits of H. M. The Queen and Prince Consort. 
Executed in Melaneotype, from original London Photographs. 


Prices—No. 1, 50 cts. ; No. 2, 35 cts. ; No. 3, 30cts.; No.4, 25cts. Agents and Jobbers 
supplied at manufacturers’ price. Samples sent by mail rn recipt of price. 


ABBOTT BROTHERS, General Agents, 
No. 742 Broadway, New York. 





Prince. in the afternoon, the Prince drove to Montmorenci Falls. 
There were a dozen arches on the way, and the houses were dressed with 
flags, &c. The crowds on the road cheered lustily. The Prince was de- 
lighted with the Falls. He visited the natural steps, and returned to 
town to dinner at 7 o’clock with a select party. In the evening the 
Prince opened a Ball, given in his honour, with the wife. of the Mayor 
of Quebec. At noon, on the 22nd, the Prince visited the Laval Univer- 
sity, and passed along the grand battery amid the cheers of the crowd. He 
entered the reception room, where a throne was prepared, and received 
an address from the Romish Hierarchy. Nine Prelates, and a great 
number of the clergy and visitors, were present. The Prince next visited 
the Ursuline Convent, which was prettily decorated. An address was 
read by a young lady pupil, which the Prince replied to. Returning to 
the Palace, the Prince was entertained at luncheon. Afterwards the 
Prince visited the citadel. 

On the 23rd, the Prince, with his suite, left the Parliament House, in 
carriages, at 10} o’clock. He was attended on by the Champion Market 
Wharf Corporation, members of the Government, National Societies and 
a guard of honour. He embarked in the steamer Kingston, which had 
been specially fitted up. The steamer left at 10} o’clock, under a salute 
from a man-of-war and the citadel. The yards were manned by the 
crews, and the soldiers and crowd cheered lustily. 

The weather was beautiful. The New York Iavitation Committee ar- 
rived at Montreal at 11 o’clock, and was met at the landing by the 
Mayor, the American Consul-General, and many leading citizens. The 
Mayor welcomed the committee io a short, pithy speech. Governor Fish 
made a happy reply, which was received with great applause. The 
committee was conducted to its quarters at St. Lawrence Hall. 

Lady Franklin and niece arrived on the same train. 

On the arrival of the deputation from New York they were welcomed 
by the Mayor. In the name of the citizens of Montreal, he said that no- 
thing could afford them greater pleasure than the presence of so in- 
fluential a delegation of the citizens of the great American metropolis. 
He regarded their participation in the festivities in honour of the arrival 
among us of the heir of our beloved Queen as a most happy event, and 
calculated to cement that cordial union which it is for the advantage of 
the whole world should continue between the people of those two great 
countries—England and the United States. 

Governor Fish made the following reply :— 

“Mr. Mayor—In behalf of my associates I return you our sincere 
thanks for tne honour of the very unexpected welcome you have given 
us, and in behalf of the citizens of New York, whose messengers we are, 
and whose invitations we bear, I return you thanks for the flattering and 
cordial terms in which you have been pleased to refer to them, and to 
the object for which they have sent us. They sympathise with you on 
this interesting occasion of a visit from your fature sovereign, and we 
come in their behalf to manifest that sympathy and tender their respects 
to him, who, at some future day, their neighbours and friends on this 
side of the dividing line will hail as their legitimate sovereign, and whom 
we shall recognise as the head cf a great nation, with which we have 
the closest relations of friendship, and many principles in common. Liv- 
ing under very different institutions from yours, the citizens of New 
York share with you in.respect and admiration for her whom you are 
proud to claim as your Queen, whom we recognize as the first lady in 
Christendom, not more distinguished by the power or dignity of her po- 
sition than by her virtues and her graces. While we come to bear an 
invitation to her son, we bring with us a tribute of heartfelt respect and 
admiration of her who has adorned the dignity of power and place, with 
the graces and virtues that cluster around the sacred names of wife and 
mother.’ 

The Kingston reached Three Rivers at 6:30 P. M. She was received 
with a salute from the Royal Artillery and the Guard of Honour of the 
Montreal Light Infantry. The Prince was met at the landing by the 
Mayor, the Corporation, clergy, public officers, and private citizens. 
The landing was decorated with evergreens, &c. The Mayor presented 
the address, to which the Prince made a suitable reply. Three hearty 
cheers were then given for the Prince, when he withdrew to the steamer, 
when the crowd, which was very numerous, quietly dispersed. 

On the 24th the Prince left Three Rivers and returned to Montreal. 
The weather was exceedingly stormy. 


Ocean oes 


Victor EMMANUEL AND GaripaLpI.—A correspondent of the Constitu- 
tionnel transmits to that journal a version of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
a to Garibaldi which he guarantees as “faithful.” It is as fol- 
ows :— 


“ Dear General,—You know that when you started for Sicily you did 
not have my approbation. To-day, considering the gravity of existing 
circumstances, I decide upon giving you a warning, being aware of the 
sincerity of your sentiments for me. In order to put an end to a war be- 
tween Italians and Italians, I counsel you to renounce the idea of pass- 
ing with your valorous troops to the Neapolitan continent, provided that 
the King of Naples consents to evacuate the whole of the island and to 
leave the Sicilians free to deliberate upon and to settle their destinies. 








I would reserve to myself full liberty of action relative to Sicily in the 











I NTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS, No. 694 BROADWAY, Corner of Fourth Street. Upen from 10 A.M. 
to7 P.M. Admission 25 Cents. 

Answers TO CorrEsPponDENTS—/J. P., Mexico. Many thanks. The bills 
ought to be paid with exchange on this city, but exercise your own judgment 
and do the best for us. 











Marrrep—On the 22nd inst., at Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, by the 
Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., the Rev. Joun P. Moopy, of Bridgewater, (Nova 
goatia,) to Louisa ANN, youngest daughter of John Steyner, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
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The News. 

Beyond the topics treated at large in other articles the news may be 
summed in few lines. The papers continue to reflect the military and 
naval activity of both government and people at home, In the dock- 
yards and arsenals the bustle is as marked as if “ My dear Persigny” had 
never been the object of Imperial trust and condescension. Armstrong 
guns are not less rapidly manufactured ; volunteers are not less enthu- 
siastic or industrious ; all kinds of defensive contrivances are not less 
eagerly tried, and the money therefor is not less readily voted. Thus, a 
majority of 111 in a House of 175 members has given Lord Palmerston all 
he asked for fortifications, to be carried out in as short a time 
as money and means will enable the government to execute them, not- 
withstanding some eloquent but mistaken opposition to the vote.—The 
financial state of India was to be discussed on the 13th. The deficit for 
the current fiscal year is estimated to be £7,472,303, an improvement of 
upwards of a million and a half over last year owing, it is pleasant to 
state, to the more settled state of the country. The Bill relating to the 
India Forces has passed the Lower House, and has been debated in the 
House of Lords, where it receives the distinguished support of Lord 
Clyde.—Ia London, the brutal illusage of a child by a schoolmistress is 
exciting the comments of the press. The details are not less horrible 
than those of the Eastbourne case, related in these columns two weeks 
since ; but happily, owing perhaps to the stronger constitution of the 
child in this case, death has not resulted. The torturer has received a 
preliminary examination ; there is no doubt that the charge will be 
entirely proved, and proper punishment administered.—Our readers, of 
course, remember the vigorously discussed question, “ Shall Cromwell 
have a statue?” It was very nearly decided in the negative the other 
night by the House of Commons. Only four kings are to have statues in 
the Houses of Parliament. If Cromwell’s admirers, who insisted that the 
Protector’s graven image should be placed between Charles I. and II. 
had prevailed, their favourite would, as a prince, have been excluded. 
But as an illustrious commoner he may yet be enshrined with the great 
Englishmen who are to be done in stone at the expence of a grateful 
posterity. In the meantime £39,597 have been voted towards the com- 
pletion of Sir Charles Barry’s magnificent sacrifice to the deity that ad- 
ministers the London weather. 

By the City of Baltimore, which passed Cape Race on Thursday evening, 
and will probably arrive here on Monday, we have two or three lines of 
news to the 16th inst. Fifteen hundred blue jackets are to be landed 
in Syria from our fleet. From Italy the intelligence is important. 
Eighteen hundred Garibaldians had landed in Calabria. Garibaldi is 
reported to have been at Naples to confer with the revolutionary leaders, 
His work in Sicily, except to maintain the position he has already 
achieved, seems accomplished, and he has now to transfer his operations to 
the main land. This he has begun to do, and Italy awaits his coming, 
in impatience, or in apathy, as hgpe or fear predominat Naples has 
been proclaimed in a state of siege. 

Report says Austria will renounce the treaty of Villafranca, and ac- 
tively oppose Garibaldi in Naples. 


Royal Advertising. 
It is pleagant to see, notwithstanding the proverbial love of a spec- 
tacle which distinguishes the people of this city, that they are governed 











by a sense of propriety and good taste in all that relates to the proposed 
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reception of the Prince of Wales. The arrangements thus far are pre- 
cisely what they should be. He is not to be delivered over into the 
pands of the Philistines in white hats and yellow kid gloves, who, under 
Councilman Boole and his associates, made captive of the Japanese 
Princes, on their recent visit, and marked that Embassy as the occasion 
of an attempt at a gigantic swindle. As we stated last week, his Royal 
_ Highness comes as the guest of the city, and as such will be very pro- 
perly received by the Mayor, while the public ceremonies and festivities 
in which the Prince will be invited to participate, are in the bands of 
private citizens who are also gentlemen. 

Our hope is, from day to day, that nothing may occur to mar this 
satisfactory and sensible arrangement, while, at the same time, we are 
not oblivious to the danger that some trifling incident, or some per- 
sistent attempt, on the part of some uneasy citizen to accomplish noto- 
riety, may set at naught the most praiseworthy intentions and the best 
laid plans. 

A danger of this sort has been, within a few days, encountered, but, we 
trust, defeated. There are a good many people in New York who live 
in fine houses, and some of them—perhape not many—are not averse to 
that fact being made public. To this class, the,visit of a Prince is an 
opportunity not to be lost. Perhaps they have heard that when a So- 
vereign of Great Britain makes a progress through his dominions, he 
sometimes confers distinction and honour upon a subject by making his 
house or castle the resting-place of majesty foranightandaday. It 
may be that in some tour in Englandjthey have seen some mansion that 
has been so distinguished, have been$led into}the traditionary chamber, 
and been shown some traditionary bed where royalty bas reposed and 

rested its weary legs. It is not always given to the human mind to make 
distinctions. It is not absolutely necessary to be familiar with the eti- 
quette of the Court, to see that the bestowal of an honour, and to ask for 
its bestowal, are two widely different things. When Queen Elizabeth said 
to the worthy Mayor of some provincial city, who had worn out her pa- 
tience with a long address : 

“ You great fool, 
Get off that stool ;” 

his worship may afterwards have boasted of having had an interview with 
her gracious Majesty. Some of our worthy citizens seem moved by a 
similiar ambition to come into relations with his;Royal Highness, and as 
they are quite pursuaded that the advances will not be made on his part, 
they are determined the contract shall not fail from any neglect of over- 
ture on theirs. 

Accordingly, the Mayor has been notified by letter and other- 
wise, by several persons, that their elegant and spacious man- 
sions are at the service of the Prince and his suite during their 
visit to this city. We do not care to scan the motive by which euch 
persons have been actuated, though we can not help doubting whether 
they would not all of them deny the hospitality of a night’s lodging to 
a well-dressed and well-behaved stranger, who should ask hospitality at 
their doors because he could not gain an entrance—as not unfrequently 
happens—to any decent hotel. The proffered courtesy, however, is to a 
Prince and to his attendant Lords, and the motive was, we fear, rather 
to receive an honour than to succour gentlemen in distress. At any 
rate the offers were quite uncalled for, as, if public hogpitality were in 
danger of failing, the royal party were not likely to be dependent upon 
private entertainment. The proposals happily were promptly met by 
the ridicule and rebuke of the daily press, and we shall, we presume, 
hear no more of this questionable method of achieving notoriety. Had 
it not been arrested at the outset, the probability is that, in a city where 
advertising is reduced to a system, the occasion of the royal visit would 
have been seized upon by a large class of persons as a rare opportunity 
by which to direct public attention to their own goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise. Doubtless these articles of traffic are all excellent in their 
way, and as fit for the use of crowned heads, as for the use of the scve- 
reign people. But, on the whole, it is quite as well that his Royal 
Highness should not be overwhelmed with offers, however generous, of 
a long line of Dry Goods and Groceries. 





The Paper Duties. 

The reduction of the duty upon paper by the House of Commons is a no- 
table and practical comment upon the letter of the Emperor of the French 
to his Minister in England. The humour of Punch, who represents a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing dropping a letter into the Post-oflice for the 
British people, represents the popular feeling and opinion of England, 
and the sober voice of the British press generally has a like tone of mis- 
trust and suspicion. Nevertheless, the duty of five farthings on the im- 
portation of paper was repealed, and repealed mainly on the ground that 
good faith with France demanded such action. When the treaty was 
made, a few months since, this reduction was contemplated in accordance 
with the general principles of the Treaty ; but a parole assurance wa3 
given, at the same time, by the Emperor, that the prohibition of the ex- 
portation of rags from France should also‘be removed. The quasi pledge 
of Napoleon’s has not been redeemed, but it was held none the less in- 
cumbent upon Great Britain that she should in good faith comply with 
the terms of the Treaty. It is an evidence of public integrity all the 
more remarkable that it ie given at the very moment when another as- 
surance of the good will of the Emperor is received with universal donbt 
and ridicule. 

Though this was the main, it was not the only argument used for the 
reduction of the paper-duties. It was urged that the Free Trade policy 
of Great Britain also demanded it, but it is questionable whether this did 
not rather weaken than give strength to the position of the government. 
As a question of good faith there was little to be said against the mea- 
sure ; as a question of expediency it was open to objection, and on this 
ground received the strongest opposition. Few now venture to deny 
that the policy of unrestricted commerce is the true policy for England, 
but it was held by those who opposed the government on this particular 
application of it, that the paper interest was unfairly and harshly dealt 
with, in. being called upon so suddenly and without the possibility of pre- 
vious preparation, to meet the inevitable difficulties of their position, 
The amount of capital invested in the manufacture of paper is immense, 
and not less than fifty thousand persons are dependent upon it for their 
daily subsistence. The complete prostration of the manufacturers, and uni- 
versal distress among the operatives are predicted as the inevitable 
consequence of the repeal of the duty, and the expected sufferers are not 
without earnest sympathisers and advocates among the most influential 
of the newspaper press. Nor do they stop with denunciations of the 
cruel inexpediency of the measure itself. The motives of Mr. Gladstone 
are impugned, and he is accused of visiting upon the paper manufactu- 
rers, whom he could reach, his chagrin for the course pursued by the 
Lords, whom he could not reach, in their action in relation to this subject 
some weeks ago. 

In any great change in the course of trade there must almost always 
be some inconvenience, and perhaps distress. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that in a case of this sort if the producer suffers, the consumer is 
benefited. Cheap paper isa thing to be desired, and if this measure 
shall give it to the English people, it is a benefit which they have aright 
to expect, and for which they will be duly gra‘eful. Nor do we appre- 
hend the disaster, even to a clase, that is predicted. The result probably 











will, ere long, show that the English and Irish manufacturers are 
quite able to take care of themselves, and to compete with all the world, 
without the protection of government. The weakest among them pos- 
sibly may succamb to the altered state of affairs; but to those who un- 
derstand their business, and who have requisite capital to fall back upon, 
the increased competition will give a new stimulus. The laws of politi- 
cal economy will be justified in this, as they have in the history of other 
manofactures, which have met and triumphed over a similar trial. 





Jenkins, 

Jenkins is undoubtedly well known in London. It is not impossible 
that he may sometimes even travel the hallowed precinct of Printing- 
House Square, and present himself at the office of the Times with his little 
roll of MSS. for the consideration of the mysterious gentleman who 
sits in the inner sanctuary of that Temple of Public opinion. We pre- 
sume, however, he is always ignominously rejected. We presume that 
he never penetrates farther than the glass door, behind which sits the 
monster who is a terror to all comers, whether they ask for admission on 
business or curiosity. We presume that Jenkins is repeatedly made to 
understand, through all the various members of his irrepressible tribe, 
that the office of the Thunderer is no place for him. 

But can it be possible that the Zimes, which knows every thing, does not 
know that Jenkins isa traveller? That he travels not only very far, 
but that he travels also very fast, finishing his business, very often, while 
a brother reporter of his is pulling on his boots? Does he not also know 
that the Great Original Jenkins has long resided in this city, and that 
from his head-quarters here he sends out the lesser brethren of the clan 
to the uttermost parts of the earth? He sends them out, that is, if it 
happens to be convenient. But if it happens not to be convenient and is 
nevertheless desirable to have, at any given moment, a letter from that 
uttermost region, and a minor Jenkins is not there,—the major Jenkins 
has a letter therefrom all the same. Apparently our great parent in 
London is not aware of these facts in natural history, and the history of 
the “ Independent Press.” 

A recent paragraph in the Times suggests to us this presumption of its 
ignorance. The paragraph is copied from a Paris letter, to Jenkins’s 
paper in this city, and purports to be an account of a Fourth of July 
dinner in Paris, among the Americans. The Times calls it “ plain speak- 
ing of Mr. Cobden ;” and “‘ Mr. Cobden’s opinion on English topics.” If 
it is a report at all of any thing Mr. Cobden ever said, it is a report of 
that gentleman’s private conversation upon the volunteer system, the 
Quéen’s rifle shooting, the character of the French, his admiration of the 
Emperor, and other topics, on all which, no doubt, Mr. Cobden has his 
private opinions, but which, when made public, he would probably pre- 
fer. to choose his own way of making them so, and his own method of 
stating them. Had Jenkins called at the Times with an offer of the 
manuscripts of this after-dinner conversation—supposing it to have ever 
occurred, which is by no means to be taken for granted—we have no 
doubt that the author would presently have retired from Printing House 
Square, bearing upon his countenance the visible consciousness of not 
having yet secared the price of that day’s dinner. 

The Times declines to gather garbage for itself, why should it set before 
its readers a dish of such unwholesome material scraped together by the 
scavengers of other newspapers ? 


i 


PRusic. 


About this time expect much humbug. Such should be the marginal reading 
for the month of August, in the social almanac of the metropolis. Humbug in 
the alarming sacrifices of the harberdashers ; humbug in the fall trade of the 
milliners ; in the closing week of the season announced by theatrical managers ; 
in the pretence which finds the city intolerable in the summer; in the shut 
churches—as if every one whose soul is worth saving were out of town ; in —— 
but, though the subject is seductive, I will not be drawn out of my legitimate 
course. 

The Italian Opera in its management, is not quite free from the epidemical 
humbug. The memory of the much suffering public goes not far backward ; else 
we should less contentedly suffer so much ; else we should not fail to note that 
the innocent looking paragraphs which now begin to meet our eyes in the news- 
papers, are very like what appeared last year, and twenty-four months ago, and 
the year before that. They are mild, charitable paragraphs, pleasantly, hopefully 
suggestive ; they say that this or that indefatigable manager, or impresario 
—the latter word has lost the gloss of novelty, but is yet a favourite—will open 
the Academy of Music on or about the first of Sept , With a pany 
selected with unusual care; that new operas are to be brought out “ in rapid 
succession’”—we always find this phrase ; that a season of unprecedented bril- 
liancy may be looked for ; and then something is said about expectation and 
tiptoe. There is always another indefatigable impresario prowling about 
Europe, seeking talent. We remark that musical talent is like certain wines of 
rare bouquet : it will not bear the sea voyage, and is apt to arrive here in a 
deplorable condition, flat or sharp, as the case may be. Somehow or other, 
when the season really opens, we find all our old friends on the stage, in the 
orchestra, everywhere. The same fearful and wonderful chorus, with its good 
old gestures—right hand, left hand, both hands together—wanders clumsily 
about. The favourite operas of our youth again delight us, and the respec. 
table second-hand stage furniture plays many a part, as in the winters 
past. Well, we can reasonably ask for no better artists than those 
we have, and the orchestra is usually excellent; we do not complain 
of the absolute ; we only grow fretful at times when we compare promise with 
perfarmance. Ifthe management would but say that they were to give us a 
fair repetition of what we have always applauded, adding a word of confidence 
in the well known generosity of an American audience, we would be well satis- 
fied, would pay our money and enjoy the show, provided we had not free 
tickets. In the latter case, we should feel obliged to criticise sharply and with- 
out remorse. We are all of us Micawbers in the matter of operatic amuse- 
ments : we still hope that something will turn up next season. May we live to 
see it! 

In town there has been very little music for the last weeks, as every one 
knows. The Palace Garden, a really delightful place, and much frequented, 
has offered to Mr. C. Jerome Hopkins a theatre for three concerts. These gave 
enjoyment to many, and added to his own reputation. A variety of music 
called light, has been performed at the same establishment through this week, 
Fortunately the audiences have not been exacting, and the convenient situation 
of the concert-room allows one to retire into the shade of the colouredlamps and 
trees when he has heard enough of the vocalism. Ethiopian minstrelsy still 
holds its own, and draws the crowd to its halls. I must deplore the necessity 
which compels Senor Oliveira to blacken his face because he plays on the violin 
in the company of the sables ; for he is too much an artist to become in any 
measure a buffoon. : 

Casting our eyes abroad, we find the musical season just closing in London. 
The Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden signalized its last week by a splen- 
did performance of “ Don Giovanni.” The cast was superb: Grisi was Donna 
Anna ; Rosa Csillag, Donna Elvira; Penco, Zerlina ; Mario, Don Giovan- 
ni; Tamberlik, Don Ottavio ; Ronconi, Leporello. Of course, the score was 
altered, to adapt the baritone part to a tenor voice, and at this the critics 
growled ; the audiences seemed to like it. The season at this theatre ap. 
pears to have been strikingly successful. Not entirely so was the first cam- 
paign of Mr. E. T. Smith at her Majesty’s Theatre. He had a company of sur- 
passing excellence, but, from its numbers, unwieldly and ruinously expensive. 
The public and the artists alone reaped any advantage from the season of sixty 
nights, the manager losing much money. The mise en scene of the various 
operas was really sumptuous, and the mere furniture of the stage involved an 
outlay which woald awe into silence the bombastic conductors of the Italian 
Opera in America. It was made clear by Mr. Smith that it is possible to have 
too full a company for practical purposes. The members interfered sadly with 














each other, and, in order to keep the balance of labour tolerably even, he was 
forced to put A into a part which B would have done better, even without doing 
too much work. While the company of stars was too full, the orchestra and 
chorus were comparatively feeble ; thus the effect of the whole was often incon- 
gruous and unsatisfactory. 

The Jullien Festival, in aid of Madame Jullien, took place on the 1st inst., 
at the Surrey Gardens, The entertainment was prolonged and ‘varied ; an 
orchestra made up from both opera houses, three military bands, the Ohio 
minstrels, the Vocal Association, and a large number of individual artists, took 
part. The chief of these last were Madame Alboni, Madame Brunetti, Madame 
Weiss, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss. At least fifteen thousand 
persons were present, and the receipts ited to one th d pounds ster- 
ling. Mr. Benedict’s new cantata, ‘“ Undine,” was recently tried in part at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, in Hanover Square, Madame and Mr. Weiss sustaining 
the solo portions. This composition, of which the critics speak enthu- 
siastically, will be presented for the first time in public at the approaching 
musical festival at Norwick. The Crystal Palace Concerts continue, and 
at that of August llth was to be performed, for the first time, Mozart’s 
operetta, “ L’Impressario.” Prince Galitzin is now one of the musical 
celebrities in London. At the Jullien benefit, just referred to, he conducted 
the orchestra while a polka of his own composition was played, and, as one of 
the papers says, produced “ an imposing effect by his mejestic figure and ges- 
ture ;” he stood facing the audience, after the manner of the late M. Jullien. 
His Royal Highness’ name also appears in the rather flowery announcement 
of Mr. Alfred Mellon, who is giving a series of summer concerts at the Covent 
Garden Floral Hall. Beethoven’s Choral Symphony is promised, as well as 
selections from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, interpreted by an 
orchestra of eighty performers, and by a chorus from the Italian Opera. 

So that, while we have been trying to appease our musical appetite by a 
stray crumb here in New York, they have had almost a surfeit abroad. How- 
ever, as every body is out of town, what does it matter? Our Newport corres- 
pondence, most of it written on the square paper now considered the proper 
thing, tells of serenades, musical evenings, pianoforte sonatas in the hotel par 
lours, Brignoli and his coupé, the receptions at the fort, and of many other 
things always to be found near the summer sea. If space would only allow 
one or two of these fragrant missives to extend their influence through the me- 
dium of print. I know the writers, charming though unseen, would thank me. 
But we cannot have all we want. With which safe remark I present my regards 
to these fair correspondents, and venture to recommend assiduous practice of 
the scales. ROBIN. 
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THE STATE OF MEXICO. 
FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT OF “ THE ALBION.” 
Mexico, 29th July, 1860. 

Such is the deplorable condition of this country, and so much has 
licence became the rale of those in power, that one looks in vain for any 
single act of the Government showing the slightest regard for treaty ob- 
ligations, or respect for international law. 

The financial scheme of the Bandit is the only one now in vogue when 
Government coffers are empty ; and as exhaustion takes place every 
twenty-four hours, at most, and frequently twice a day, there is a never 
ending round of seizures of property, and incarcerations of those who 
cannot or will not pay. Five per cent. of every one’s capital has already 
been taken in this way, and now we hear that an additional demand of 
three per cent. is decided on, and will be enforced. 

So far there has been no renewal of diplomatic relations between the 
Church party and the British, French, and Prussian ministers ; but the 
Spanish representative publicly announces his readiness to acknowledge 
Miramon as President de facto on his reaching the capital. A plan 
is concocting at this moment, in the high clergy circle, and ap- 
proved of by the Minister from Spain, for the purpose of nominating 
one of their military miscreants to the presidency for life. Marquez is, 
and has ever been, their favourite, but from the fact of the atrocities 
committed by him at Tacubaya (now more than a year ago), it is thought 
their choice must be Miramon. 

The no longer doubted Spanish protectorate is seriously agitating the 
public mind. Noone who reflects upon its tendencies fails to observe 
in it an intention to perpetuate clergy rule, and to rivet with additional 
fastness the shackles left upon the country by Spain, and from which it 
has never been emancipated. 

If Spain succeeds in carrying out her views towards this country, she 
will no doubt make either General Almonte the actual representative of 
the Clergy Government at Madrid, or General Miramon the instrument 
of her long cherished design of providing for a junior branch of some 
effete European dynasty, as a counterpoise to the democratic tendencies 
of the United Statee. 

Zuloaga is still a prisoner in the camp of Miramon. He writes that 
the clergy offer to give him $200,000 if he will renounce his pretensions 
to the Presidency, and leave the country forthwith. He is one of the 
numerous military leaders whose treachery and frequent riots at clergy 
biddings, have contributed so seriously to degrade Mexico and sink itso 
low ir the estimation of the whole world. Can it be then a matter of 
eurprise that the industrious classes rejoice at his captivity, or that after 
so many years of suffering and privation they should be found in arms 
against two such enemies to progress and to society, as are the clergy, 
and the military of Mexico. It is in the extreme hopelesd# to expect 
peace in any country where these two factions have the exclusive direc- 
tion and control of public affairs, and that a nation like Spain should 
offer a remedy for such evils is simply absurd. 

A conducta of specie, principally if not entirely the Money of the 
Church, is to leave this city almost immediately, and under Spanish pro- 
tection. Foreign merchants, much as they desire to remit their dollars to 
Vera Cruz for shipment to the United States and Europe, very wisely 


"| refuse to incur the imminent rirkk which all believe this conducta will be 


exposed to. 

Guadalaxara was, at last dates, in the hands of the clergy forces, but 
it was confidently expected shortly to be in the power of the Liberals, 
who have a large and well organized force in the vicinity. 

No attempt has of late been made upon this city, but it isevident that 
some action is contemplated, from the fact of the number of Liberal 
troops that are at this moment around us and daily increasing. 


i 


Pactis and Hancies, 


The Great Eastern arrived at Halifax at 4:30 P. M. on Saturday last, in 
48 hours from New York, and sailed at 9 A. M., on Sunday, for England. 
——-The Russian Government intends to establish on several points of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff lifeboat stations similar to those on the 
coasts of England, The Courrier d’Odessa states that the emigra- 
tion of the Tartars of the Crimea into Turkey is ceasing, though the Sul- 
tan has granted them greater privileges than he has given to the Circas- 
sians.—_——-Mr. Elwin, who has had charge of the Quarterly Review for 
six years, bas recently retired from its editorship. A writer in 
Dickens’s All the Year Round, says a vast deal of nonsense is talked about 
bad men not looking one in the face. ‘“ Don’t trust,” he says, “ that con- 
ventional idea. Dishonesty will stare honesty out of countenance any 
day in the week, if there is anything to be got by it.”— It is ra- 
moured that the vacant baton is about to be bestowed upon Lord Clyde. 
Mr. Fowler, the “ defaulting” post-master of New York, is reported 
as ill of yellow fever at Havana.—-—Among the rural attractions of 
the neighbourhood of Boston, at this moment, are an anaconda and a 
white adder, both of which recently escaped from the Museum of National 
History at Cambridge. As yet they have only frightened a few children 
nearly to death, but havn’t eaten any of them. They are very apt to let 
their wild animals get loose about Boston. Miss Macready, a daughter 
of the tragedian, is about to give to the world a volume of poems. : 
“Shall we,” said Philosopher Tapper, in 1845, in a letter to the editor of 
the London Literary Gazette, “ shall we, or shall we not, make Edgar A. Poe 
famous?” As modest as Tupper, is the latest Proverb——-——It is ru- 
moured in Stockholm that Prince Oscar, brother to the King and Lord 
High Admiral of the Swedish Navy, intends visiting this country and the 
Brazils in the course of the year—————One James Coyle died lately 
at St. Patrick’s Hospital, Dublin, at the great age of 106 years. He had 
been an inmate of the institution for 58 years. Two men and a 
boy shipped on board the schooner Flown, of Bickford, England, and 
when the vessel was well out in the Channel seized the captain and mate, 
robbed the former, and then left in the boat. The men, who were Ame- 
Ticans, escaped ; the boy was arrested. Punch says it is all 
“ bosh” that there is any affinity between the Druses and the Scotch, 























but thinks, nevertheless, the sooner they are “ scotch’d” the better, 
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46,000 for the Galway steamers. 
pronounces it “the most enormous job of modern times.” 
“* Of the 25 barons who were appointed to eaforce the 
”” says Sir Bernard Burke’s second series of “ Vi- 
of Peers a single 
has been announced that a marriage has 
atranged between Lady Emma Stanley, only daughter of the Earl 
Derby, and Colonel the Hon. W. P: M. Talbot, brother 
f The Jnverness Courier says that the 
Highland estate of Aigas, which‘beloaged to the late Chishola, 
ig the market. Her Majesty has signified to Mies 
approval of the establishment of the Victoria Prese, 
in London, for the emplaywast of female compositors, as all euch steps 
for opening new branches of industry to educated women meet with her 
approbati A stained glass window has been put up in Glas- 
, to'the memory of Mra. Hemans, the poetess. Laad in Vic- 
a Street, and North of West Street, London, has recently sold for 
about £35,000 an acre, or £7 5s. per yard. This is comparatively a small 
ares to what is obtained ia other parts of the city ——-——-Age and ia- 
ty have at length so far prevailed that the Rev. P. Bronte has been 
compelled to cease from active duty. He preached his last sermon in 
Haworth Charch on Sunday the 21st ult. The Rev. Mr. Nicholl, husband 
of Charlotte Bronte (Carrer Bell), will become the incumbent of Ha- 
worth, ’ hears that several of the Spirit-rappers have 
written to Mr. Gladstone, complaining of the damage he is doing to their 
trade by his recent imposition of a higher tax on. spirits. The tax is 
pow so beavy that the r: say the spirits are most terribly depressed 
by it, s0 much so, that. the efforts which are made to raise them are 
daily more and more becoming unsaccessfal—_-+—wWhen Lord Clyde 
was installed as a peer in the House of Lords, besides the hero being a 
Campbell, the Lord Bishop of Bangor, who read prayers, was a Camp- 
bell ; the Lord Chancellor, who presided on the woolsack, was a Camp- 
bell ; and the new peer was introduced by the Dake of Argyll, now Lord 
Privy Seal, and chief of the clan. So says the Scotsman. On the 
evening of the 4th, the Bishop of London preached in the open air. to 
between 1500 and 1600 working men and children, in one of the fields at 
the East end of London.———— Mr. Balfe is said to be writing a new 
opera for Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, who, it is ramoured, are going on 
@ tour to California, soon after their next Winter campaign is over.——- 
——Captain W. Parker Snow is endeavouring to organise another Arctic 
expedition, with the view of ascertaining the fate of the companions of 
Sir Jobn Franklin. The Prince Consort, while sympathising with their 
object, declines to assist, as he could not with any propriety assume the re- 
nsibility of giving his support vo undertakings discountenanced by the 
vernment, ——Captain Allen Young, of the Foz steamer, 
writes from the Faroe Islands, under date of August 3rd, and states 
his intention to go to Heldervig, near the north-west eatrance to the Fiord 
which divides Stromal and Osterol. He adds that Shaffaer and Rae had 
gone overland, and that he was to take them up and proceed to Iceland. 
————When Marie (the androgynous name is appropriate) wrote bis 
stupid Question Irelandaise he forgot to state, or perhaps was completely 
ignorant of the fact, that in Elizabeth’s reign, when Spenser and Kaleigh 
honoured Ireland with their residence, the island did not count over balf 
a million of natives ; while under the civilising influence of the sister 
isle she has grown to be the multimammia mater of eight millions, and far- 
nished some extra millions to America and Australia. Can France do 
that ?——_—The Italian journals state that a wealthy person of Flo- 
rence, just deceased, has left a singular will. It declares that the greater 
part ot his fortune shall go to the man with the greatest hump on hia 
back in all Tuscany, and that the persons entrusted with the daty of 
selecting him shali be themselves twelve humpbacks! Tor p 
them for their trouble he directs that, in addition to travelling expenses, 
each shall be presented with a gold medal bearing the effigy of Alsop, 
their prototype ——-—The Emperor of the French has conferred the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour on Abd-el-Kader—of course, in conside- 
ration of his humane service at Damascus. 


— 
THE NEW MILITARY LAW. 


Our system of military law has long been one of the greatest blots in 
our system of jurisprudence. The sentences of Courts-martial in old 
days were synonymous with savagery in its most hideous forms. Public 
opinion, which in ordinary cases keeps tribunals straight and constitutes 
a force which is equally felt by judges and juries, is well nigh powerless 
in the meget | of cases which are tried before Courts-martial. The in- 
stinct of a military or naval officer leads him to the support of authority, 
right or wrong; but this principle, which is an excellent one for the 
maintenance of discipline, is just the very worst one that could be im- 
ported into legal proceedings. This is true through all ranks of the ser- 
vice. Let a Court-martial give an unjust sentence, and let this sentence 
be challenged on account of its palpable wrong, and the more 
it is challenged the more the authorities, naval or military, 
will maintain it. Never mind the prisouer, the principle must be 
supported. The greatest crime of which a culprit could be guilty is 
that he has been wrongfully condemned and that the blunder is de- 
nounced. Again, before naval and military tribunals a prisoner never 
—unless be be an officer—is tried by his peers. The thing is impossible ; 
at least it is usual to say so. Four or five gentlemen meet together and 
dispose of the life and liberty of a private seaman or soldier at their 

leasure, without any sufficient direction from a judge, if they are consi- 

ered as a jury ; and without the interposition of a jury to guard them 
from their own errors, if they are looked at as a court of judges. The 
result may be inevitable, but, with every desire to give the officers who 
are summoned to sit on Courts-martial credit for good intentions, the 
liability to this summary jurisdiction is a very serious drawback upon a 
naval or military life. Try to pick out among civilians—friends of your 
own—tbree or five men to whose uncontrolled discretion you would com- 
mit the charge of your life or liberty, and you will appreciate in some 
measure the inconvenience of the Court-martial. The case would be 
much simpler, however, where civiliane are concerned, for they at least, 
would not be acting under class prejudices. Let us, however, admit that 
the thing must be, and, even so, the least that can be attempted is to re- 
duce an inevitable evil within the narrowest possible limits. If such 
extraordinary powers are to be granted to military and naval officers, ia 
common fairvess their powers should be limited as far as possible by ex- 
press rules. The Duke of Somerset, on the 7th, passed a Bill through 
the Upper House, entitled “‘ An Act to Amend the Laws relating to the 
Government of the Navy,” which bas this object in view, and, although 
its provisions are in all respects Draconic enough, they may so far be 
considered an improvement upon what e .isted before, that here you have 
the Navy Criminal Code in a simple and intelligible form. A very cur- 
sory glance at the provisions of this Bill will show that its framers have 
not erred on the side of mercy. 

Every commanding officer who, upan signal of battle, or on sight of a 
ship which it is his duty to engage, does not do his best to bring his ship 
into action, is to suffer—Death. Every such person who during the pro- 

sof the action does not encourage his officera and men to fight 
courageously is to suffer—Death. Every such person who strikes his 
flag or abandons his ship prematurely is to suffer—Death. Every such 
person who forbears to pureue the chase of an enemy, or not to relieve a 
friend in view, is to suffer—Death. Every person who delays or dis- 
courages an action on account of arrears or wages due is to suffer— 
Death. Every person who during the progress of an action does not use 
his utmost exertions to carry the orders of his superior officers into effect 
is to suffer—Death. Every person who withdraws or keeps back from 
the fight is to euffer—Death. All spies from the enemy are to suffer— 
Death. Every person who gives iutelligence to the enemy is to suffer— 
Death. Every pereon who fails to communicate intelligence received 
from the enemy is to suffer—Death. Every person who relieves the 
enemy with supplies is to suffer—Death. Every mutineer with violence 
is to suffer—Death. If there be no violence he may still suffer—Death, 
although a milder penalty is permitted. Avy civilian who endeavours 
to seduce a seaman from his allegiance is to suffer—Death. Every per- 
son who strikes his superior officer, being engaged in the execution of 
his office, is to suffer—Death. Every person who deserts to the enemy is 
to suffer—Death. From these samples of the provisions of the Bill no 
one will tax the framers of this Bill with having dipped their pens in 
rosewater when they were drawing up their enactments. When we come 
to look over the chapter of minor und miscellaneous offences, the Duke 
of Somerset, so far as our knowledge of the subject extends, seems to 
have left naval punishments just where he found them. Any person sub- 
j ct to the Act who is guilty of cursing or swearing is to be dismissed from 
the service ; 0 is avy officer who is guil'y of cruelty to his inferiors. If 
an officer loses his ship designedly, be is to suffer penal servitude ; if he 
receives on board any goods other thao those for the use of the vessel, 
except gold, silver, and jewels, he is to be dismissed from the service. 
With regard to criminal offences generally punishable by the ordinary 
































.| nor of Heligoland, aged seventy-six.—At Cheltenham, Mrs. Margracia Loudon, 


Jaw of Eogland, a naval tribanal, under this Act, may either award to 
the offender the same punishment as might be awarded by any civil tri- 
banal competent to deal with his case, or may treat his offence as being 
done to the prejudice of good order and discipline, and so punish him 
even in a more complete manner. The methods and forms of punishment 
allowed are of the most transcendent kind—death, penal servitude, dis- 
miseal with disgrace from the service, imprisonment or corporal punish- 
ment, dismissal from the service without dis , or from the ship to 
which the offender belongs ; forfeiture of seniority, if an officer; repri- 
mand, or severe reprimand ; forfeitare of pay; minor punishments of all 
kinds which are now inflicted according to the custom of the Navy. 

It would require a very close and intimate knowledge of the existing 
state of things to say what is altered or amended by this Act. Seven or 
eight previous Acts of Parliament have, indeed, been repealed in the 
whole, or in part, and their provisions are, we presume, consolidated into 
the enactments of this single Bill. It would appear to be a Consolidation 
measure—little more, save that ia certain cases the penalty of penal 
servitude seems to have been introduced in large measure. We must 
not, however, look for a dimuaition of naval or military punishments to 
the provisions of a Code or the clauses of an Act of Parliament, but to 
the greater humanity and gentleness of public feeling. Great powers 
for extreme cases must still be left in the hands of the officers who are 
required to sit upon Courts-martial ; but we may fairly presume that 
they dare not, if they'would, be guilcy of such acts of barbarity as their 
predecessors. We should also remember that when naval officers used to 
cause seamen to be tied up to a grating, and scourged till their backs 
were raw, we civilians used to tie up three or four young men every 
week to the gallows for filching a few yards of riband or a dozen pairs 
of gloves. All classes are now aware that the old system of floggiog in 
the Navy and the old system of hanging in the Old Bailey were of no use, 
and, indeed, worse than of no use, for they simply brutalized the service 





and the nation. It is to be hoped that for their own sake and out of re- 
gard to their own character and dignity naval officers in our own way 
will be disposed to administer the stera provisions of this iron Act with 
humanity ; but if it were otherwise they would soon be checked, though 
in a somewhat roundabout way. Of course, a wrong sentence would be 
maintained for the good of the service, and in order to prove to civilians 
that ‘“ My Lords,” or the Horse Guards, as the case might be, were not 
to be dictated to. But the Admiralty would never again employ an 
officer who got them iato hot wat-r with the House of Commons and the 
public. The time, we trust, is not far distant when we shall look to other 
considerations than the fear of punishment in order to deter our seamen 
either from positive crime or infractions of good order and discipline. 
When dismissal from the service is considered as the severest penalty, the 
Navy will be in good order.— Times. 
— 


Tue Mitiria Now in TRarina.—The fall quota of the Militia for the 
United Kingdom is 82,634; the number of men enrolled is 44986, 
namely:—in Eugland, 29,473; in Scotland, 4.372; in Ireland, 11.141. 
The number of men present at the training this year has been 38 872, 
namely :—in England, 25,455; in Scotland, 3,783; in Ireland, 9,634. 
After making a deduction for men whose absence is accounted for by 
illness, the number absent has been :—in Eagland, 3,652 ; in Scotland, 
541; in Ireland, 1,418. But tbree Eoglish and thirteen Welsh regiments 
have not yet assembled for training. 
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Ovituary. 


GeNeRaL THE Hon. Sin Henry Murray, K.C.B.—Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Henry Marray, K.C.B., who died on the 29th alt., at bis bouse at Wim- 
bleton, was the youngest son of David, second E:rl of Mansfield, by bis 
wife, Louisa, and was grandoephew of the able and eloquent Lord Chief 
Justice the Earl of Mansfield, “ the silver-tongued Murray,” and was 
uncle of William David, present Earl of Mansfield. Sir Heary Murray 
was born on the 6th of August, 1784, and was among the few remaining 
Waterloo officers. He had been sixty years in the Army, his commission 
as Cornet dafing as far back as May, 1800. In 1806 and 1807 he served 
in Naples, Sicily and Calabria, and he accompanied the expedition to 
Egypt as Aide de-Camp, and was present at the attack on Alexandria, 
the siege and storming of Rosetta, and on every other occasion where 
our troops were in hard fought action. He was also in the Walcheren 
expedition in 1809, and was at the siege and surrender of Flushing. In 
January, 1813, he went as Lieut. Col. with his regiment, the 18:h Hus- 
sars, to the Peninsula, and was present at the crossing of the Eslar: he 
commanded bis regiment in support of the 10th Hussars at the action of 
Morales de Toro. Marray again commanded his regiment in the glori- 
ous campaign of 1815; the regimeat then formed part of the 6th Brigade 
of Cavalry, under the command of Moj.-Genl. Sir H. Vivian. Murray 
beaded the rear of the colama in the retreat the day after the battle of 
Quatre Bras ; and at Waterloo be was in that brilliant charge of his bri- 
gade which consummated and concluded the victory. For his conduct 
at Waterloo Murray was made aC. B.. and on the 18th of May cf this 
year be was advanced to be a K.C.B. He became a Lieut.-Genl. in 1851, 
and a General on the 6th of February, 1855. He was on the 18h of 
March, 1853, appointed Colonel of the 14th (the King’s) Light Dragoons, 
Sir Henry married, on the 28th of June, 1810, Emily, daughter ot Ger- 
ard de Visme, Esq., and had issue three sons and three daughters, His 
youngest son, Capt. Arthur Stormont Murray, of the Rifle Brigade, died 
in August, 1848, from wounds received in leading an attack against the 
Kaflirs. 


In London, Mr. Hammill, one of the magistrates of the Marylebone Police 
Court.—General Sir H. Wyodham, K.C.B., Colonel of the 11th Hussars, and 
| M. P. for the Western divisi n of Cumberland, died on the 2ad inst., at Cocker- 
| mouth Castle, in his seventieth year. He was second son of the third Earl of 
| Egremont, who died in 1837, aud was one of the surviving Waterloo veterans. 
On that memorable field he distinguished himself by an attempt which, though 
unsuccessful, won him high fame. He was a field officer, and, seeing the car- 
riage of Jerome Bonaparte in the wake of the general retreat, he made a dash- 
ing attempt to capture the Emperor’s brother. But Jerome was on the alert, 
and planged out of one door while young Wyodham opened the other. In poli- 
tics he was a Conservative.—In London, Rear-Admiral Sir John Hindmarsh, 
Knight, K.H., First Governor of South Australia, and late Lieutenant-Gover- 








| 





widow of Charles Loudon, M.D., aged seventy-two.—At Birmingham, Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Swinbourne, and only daughter of John 
Vandenhoff, Esq., the celebrated tragedian.—At Southampton, Gen. Gus- 
tavas Nicolls, Colonel-Commandant R. E., aged eighty—At Holme Hall, 
Yorkshire, the Hon. Philip Stourton.—In London, after a lingering illness, the 
wife of Francis Walpole, Esq.—In London, Ann, widow of the late James Giil- 
man, Esq., of Highgate, in her eighty-second year. Mr. and Mrs. Gillman were 
the truly kind and hospitable hosts of the poet Coleridge, during many years of 





what, but for them, would have been his helpless old age.—At Fareham, Hants, 
Major-Gen. Hussell R. Moor, R.A.,aged 74.—Iu London, Archibald W. Dickson, 
late Capt. H.M.’s 17th Ft.—At White Barns, Herts, Thomas Hoblyn, Esq., 
F.R.S., of Liskeard, Cornwall, and late Chief Clerk in H.M.’s Treusury, in his | 


formerly of the 5tn Dragoon Gds., in which regiment he served while it was en- | 
gaged in the Peninsular.—In London, William Rendall, Esq. He was surgeon | 
in the army in the Peninsula under the Dake of Wellington ; he also served in 
the Walcheren Expedition, and in Canada.—At the Vicarage, Haslingfield, | 
Cambridgeshire, in the 83 year of his age, the Rev. W. Clark, for 54 years | 
curate of the parish. 








ApYyY otusrnrents. 


Col. Kelly, C. B., of the 34th Regt., to be a K. C. B.—Sir W. Jardine, Bart., 
W. J. Frennell, Esq., and G. Kettiloy Rickards, to be H. M. Commissioners to 
inquire into the Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales, with the view of 
| increasing the supply of a valuable article of food for the benefit of the public. 
|—The Sligo election has ended in the return of Mr. M’Donough, Q. C. 
| Mr. M’Donough is a Conservative, and was one of the counsel for the de‘ence 
| in the great O’Connell case.—Dr. Vaughan, late Head Master of Harrow School, 

to the vicarage of Doncaster, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Sharpe, D.D. 
Dr. Vaughan, who is an eminent scholar and an eloquent preacher, was nomi- 
| nated to the Bishopric of Ruchester, but after consideration declined it, 


| 
Aruty. 

Tue Vicrorta Cross.—The Queen will confer the Victoria Cross on 
the undermentioned officers of H. M.’s Indian forces, in consideration of 
their gallantry and distinguished coaduct in Persia, in 1856—7 :—20th 
Bombay N. 1.—Captain Juhn Augustus Wood. Oa the 91h December, 
1856, Captain Wood led the Grenadier compauy, which formed the head 
of the assaulting colama sent against Bushire. He was the first man on 
the parapet of the fort ; but although s:rack by no less than seven mus- 
ket balls, be established himself in the place.—3rd Bombay L. C.: Lt. 
and Ajdt. A. T. Moore, and Lt. J.G. Malcolmson. The thoughtfalness 
for others, cool determination, devoted courage, and ready activity shown 
in extreme danger by Lt. Malcolmson, appear to have been most admir- 
able, and worthy of the highest honour. 


} 





The Morning Post asserts that the Ordnance Select Committee have seat 
in a condemoatory report concerning the Whitworth guns. For causes 
of objection are said to be especially insisted upon, namely, great irre- 








83d year.—At Drayton House, near Norwich, Green Brad-haw, Esq., aged 75, | = 


jestic ; H. Godden, to the St. Jean d’ Acre ; 


galarity acd uncertainty of range ; difficul 


ty of extracting the expended 
cartridge ; danger to be apprehended the : ~ 


from launching rearwards of 
the friction tubes ; wildaegs of ricochet.——The head-quarters and band 
of the 1st battalion of the 60th Royal Rifles, has arrived at Gravesend 
from India. The battalion has been absent from England fifteen years, 
having sailed for India in Jaly, 1845, and has seen considerable service, 
——Lord Clyde has consented to accept the honorary coloneley of the 
London Scottish Voluoteera——An immense number of the old pattern 
guas, which have been exchanged for the Armstrong rifle ordaance, are 
now in store at the Royal Arsenal. The result of repeated experiments 
has proved that these guns, when rifled upon Sir W. Armstrong’s princi- 
ple, are not to be depended upon, as the majority so altered have burat 
upon proof._—While the Artillery Volunteer Corps were engaged in 
gun pracfice at Archcliff Fort, Dover, lately, one of the gune buret, scat- 
tering its fragments in all directions, killing some on the spot and fatally 
or dangerously wounding others. 


War Orricez, Aug. 3.—2d Regt Drags: Lt-Gen Kennedy, C.B, Col 6th, to be 
Col, v Sandys, dec. 6th Regt Drag Gds: Lt-Gen Sir 3. jedan, K.C.B., 
6th Drags, to be Col, v Kennedy, removed. 6th: Maj-Gen Beckwith to be Col, 
v Jackson rem. Corps Royal Engrs: Lt-Gen. Sir J M F Smith to be Col-Com, 
v Harding, dec. 1st : TJ Walker to be Cornet, b-p, vGlyn, pro. 17th Lt D $ 
Lt-Col and Bvt Col Balders, C.B., 12th, to be Lt-Col. Royal Artillery: B 
Francklyn, C.B, to be Col, v Pickering, ret ; Bvt-Major Gibbon, C.B, to be Lt- 
Col, v Francklyn ; Second-Capt Morris to be Capt, vy Gibbon ; Lt Briscoe to be 
Second-Capt, v Morris. ry Engineers : Lt. Lennard has been permitted to 
resign his commission ; Lt Goodhuall has been permitted to resign his commis- 
sion. Mil Train : Capt Joy, 59th Ft., to be Capt, v Wolrige, ex. 3d Foot: H 
D Harrison to be Ensign, v Elwes, pro. 4th: Cadet Thrupp to be Ensign, ¥ 
Wright, appointed 83d. 7th : RH Maude to be En, v Smith, pro. Lith : Cadet 
Gibbons to be En.v Dick. 14th: G F Greento be En,v Day, 18th: Lt-Col and 
Bvt-Col Grant, C.B, 49th, to be Lt-Col, v Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Edwards, O.B. 
22d: WTS Hull to be En, v Pilsworth. 25th: En Webster to be Instractur of 
Musketry, v Terry. 30th: James Cooke to be En, yNagle. 33d: F Wilmotto 
be En, v Shipton. 35th: W A Brock to be En, in succession to Lt Massey, dec. 
40th: A Simeon to be En, v Clarke. 41st: A D Currie to be En, v lerson> 
47th: Lt Conway-Gordon to be Capt, v Palmer ; En Bell to be Lt, v Conway- 
Gordon. 48th: Lt Farquhar to be Capt, v Latham ; Ea Keyworth to be Lt, v 
Farquhar. 49th: Lt-Col and Bvyt-Col Edwards, C.B, to be TtCol, v Lt-Col and 
Byt-Col Grant, C.B, 55th : Cadet Georg tobe En,vNuan. 56th : En Lloyd to be 
Lt, v Hill ; Cadet Jones to be En, vy Lloyd. 58th: Assist-Surg Arnold Royle, 
from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg, vy Worthington, who ex. 59th: Capt Wol- 
rige, from the Mil Train, to be Capt, v Joy,whoex. 76th : Cadet De Wend, from 
the RI Mil Col, to be En, v Austin. 82d: En Wright, 4th, to be En, v Healey. 
90th : Surg. W Lapsley, from the Staff, to be Surg, v Clarke, appointed to the 
Staff. 91st: Cadet Rolfe to be En, v Harney; Lt Harvey to be Instructor of 
Musketry, v Hall. 94th: C A Heycock to be En, v Pilkington. 99th: Cadet 
Eyre to be En, v Walker. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt : F S. Dugmore to be En, 
v Wilson ; C H Miers to be En, vy Whyte. Depot Battalion—Maj and Bvt-Col 
Maller to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Deverell ; Capt and Adjt and Bvt-Maj Welman to 
be Major. Commissariat Department—Commissariat ClerkgT J Hume to be 
Depate hatte Coemmniennry Sep Hspital Staff—Surg. P J Clarke, 90:h Foot, 
to be Surg, v Lapsley, appointed to the 90th Ft. Assist-Surg RJ Worthington, 
58th Ft, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Royle,ex. Brevet—Col Pickering, 
retired full-pay Royal Artillery, to be Major-Gen, the rank being honorary only, 
Lient-Col Deacon, C.B , 46th Foot, having completed five years’ service in the 
rank of Lt-Col commanding a regiment, to be Col. in the Army. The under- 
mentioned promotions to take place consequent on the death of Lieut-General 
Thomas J. Wemyss, C.B., Colonel of the 17th Foot, on the 19th July, 1860 :— 
Major-Gen. Henry Colville to be Lt-Gen ; Bvt Col G Congreve, C.B, Lt-Col. h-p, 
29th Ft, Quartermaster-Gen in the EI, to be Maj-Gen; Bvt-Lt-Col J Ramsay, 
Maj h-p Unattached, to be Col; Maj E L Blose, h-p Unattached, to be Lt-Col ; 
Capt Edward Arthur Williams, Royal Artillery, to be Major. 


War Orrice, AuG. 7.—17th Ft: Maj-Gen Sir Richard Airey, K.C.B.,t 
Col, v Lieut-Gen Wemyss, U.B., deneened. . Sains 


STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE 26ra OF JULY, 1860. 


{Where two places are mentioned, the last named is that at which the depot of the regiment is 
stationed. Those marked thus (+) are ordered home.) 


1lth (1st bat)—Portsm'th, Fer- 
moy. 56th—Bombay, Colchester. 
(2d bat)—Aldershott. 57th—Bombay, Cork. 

12th (ist bat)—Tasmania, Wal- 58th—Aldershott, Birr. 
mer. 59th—C. G. Hope, Athlone. 
(24 bat)—Portsmouth. 


60ih—(Ist batt)—Bengal, Win- 
13th (Ist bat)—Bengal, Fermoy. chester. + iy; 


Ist Life Gds—Regent’s Park. 

2nd do. Hyde Park. 

Ri Horse Gds—Aldersboit. 

Ist Drag Gds—Madras, Can- 
terbury. 

2d—Bengal, Canterbury. 

8d—Bombay, Canterbury. 


55th—Aldershott, Devonport. 


4:h—Brighton. (2d bat)—C G Hope, Curragh. (2nd bat)—Bengal, Winch’er. 
th—Aldershott. i 


) 
14th (lst bat)—Jamaica, Fer- in 
moy. 


er. 
(2d bat)—Curragh of Kildare. (4th batt)—Curragh, Win- 
chester. 


= oe bat)—Dablin, Pem- 
roke. 61st—Mauritius, Pembroke. 
urragb. (2d bat)—Malta, Pembroke. 62nd—Nova Scotia, Belfast. ® 
4th—Light, Manchester. 16th (Ist bat)—Aldershott, Tem-63rd—Nova Scotia, Belfast, 
5th—Lancers—A ldershott. plemore. 64th—Bombay, Canterbury, 
6h Drgs—Bombay, Maidstone. (2d ba:)—Curragh. 65th—N. Zealand,—Birr. 
7th Hussars—Sengal, Canter- 17th (lst bat)—Canada, Lime’k.66th—Madras, Colchester. 

r (2d bat)\—Aldershott. 67 Ci e. 
18th Co ba!)—Madras, Butte-68th—Madras, Fermoy. 

van ri 


(2d batt)—Aldershott, Tem- 
Ith—Birmingham. lemore. 
2th Lancers—Madras, Leeds. 19:h (ist bat)}—Bengal,Chath’m. 
3th Light Drags—kdinburgh. (2d bat)—Aldershott. 
4th—Newbrioge. 20th (ist bat)—Bengal, Chath’m. 
Sth Hussars—Newbridge. (2d bat)—Curragh. 75th—Bengal, Chatham. 
6th Lancers—Aldershou. 2ist (Ist bat)—Barbadoes, Birr.76th—Dubiin, Belfast. 
17th—Bengal, Maids'ose. (2ud bat)—Aldershott. T7th—Bengal, Chatham. 
18th Hussars—Aldershott. 22d (ist bat)—Malta, Park- 7sih—Kuiv burgh, Aberdeen, 
Gren Gds (lst bat)—St George’s hurst. 7%h—Bengal, Stirling. 
Barracks. (2d bat)—Malta, Parkhurst 80i\h—Bengal, Buttevant. 
(2d bat)—Portman st. Bar’ks 23rd (1st bat)—Bengal, Chat’m 8ist—engal, Chatham. 
(3d bat)—Dublin. > (2nd bat)—Malta, Walmer. o2nd—Bengal, Caotervury. 
Coldstream Gds (Ist bat)—Wel- 24th (1st bat)\—Bengal, Chat’m.83d—Bombay, Chichesier. 
lington Barracks. (2nd bat)—Mauriuus, Cork. 84:h—Manchester, Pembroke. 
(2d bat)— Windsor. 25th—Gibraltar, Atbione. &5th—vU. of G Hope Pembroke 
Scots Fusileer Gds (Ist bat)h— (2nd bat)—Aldershout. 86th—Aldersho t. Templemore, 
Wellington Bar’ks. 26th—Curragh, Brltast. 


, (rd batt)—Madras, W: 
ith—Bengal, Maidstone. t 


th—Bengal, Canterbury. 
at Dragoons—Dublin. 
2d—(Greys) Curragh. 
3d—C 


ury. 
th—Bombay, Canterbury. 
xh Lancers—Exeter. 


0th Hussars—Hounslow. Oih—Bengai, Canterbury, 


lst—Bengal, Perth. 
2nd—Bombay, Aberdeen, 
3rd—Bengal, Chatham. 
74th—Madras, Aberdeen, 








87th—Bengal, Youghal. 
(2d bat)—Tow. r. 27th—Bengal, Buttevant. &Sth—Bengal, Colchester, 
Ist Fuot (ist bat)—Madras, Col-28th—Bompay, Fermoy. S%th—Bengal, Fermoy. 
chester. 2Hh—New-astie-on-Tyne, %th—Bengal, Canterbury. 
(2d bat)—‘ hina, Birr. Devonport. 9lst—Madras, Chatham, 
2d Foet (ist bat)—C G Hope, Wth—Jersey, Parkhurst. 92nd—Bengal, Perth. 
Waimer. 3lst—Bombay, Cha.ham. 95ed—Bengal, Aberdeen. 
(2d bat)—Cephalonia, 32nd—Dover, Devonport. 94\b—Bengal, Chatham. 
Waimer. 33rd—Bombay, Fermoy. 95th--Bombay, Fermoy. 
3d (ist bat)—China, Limer'ck. 34th—Bengal, Colchester. 96th—Dublin, Parkhurst. 
(2d bat)\—Malta, Limerick. 35th—Bengal, Chatham. v7ih—Bengal, Colchester. 
4th (Ist bat)—Bombay, Chiches 36th—Devonport, Athione. 9sih—Hong Kong, Canterbury. 
ter. 37th—Bengal, Coichester. 9h—Bengal, Cork 


(2d bat)—Corfu, Chichester. 


38th—Bengal, Colchester. 
5th (ist bat)—Bengal, Colches- 


39h—Bermuda, Templemore. 
4uth—New routh Wales, irr. Rifle Brig. (Ist batt.—Alder- 
4lst—Devonport, Aldersho:t. shott, Winchester. 
42nd—Bengal, Stirling. (2ud bat) Bengal, Winch’str, 
43rd—Madras, Chatham. Crd bat) Bengal, Winch’ster, 
44th—China, Colchester (4th batt) Malia, Wincoester. 
45th—Aldersbou, Parkhurst. 
46th—Bengai, Butievan:. 
47th—Dover, Cork. 
45tn—Bengal, Cork. 
4%h—Beltas', Aldersho't. 
Suth—Ceylon, Parkhurst, I. W. 
5ist—Bengal, Chichester. 


luvth—Gibraltar ‘ Parkhurst. 


er. 
(24 bat)—Mauritius, Pem- 
broke. 
6th (1st bat)—Bengal, Colches- 
er. 


ter. 
(2d bat)—Gibraltar, Cork. 
7th (ist bat)—Bengal, Chatham. 
(2d bat)—Gibraltar, Walmer. 
Sth (ist bat)—Bengal, Chatham. 
(2nd bat)—Gibraltar, Tempie- 


Military Train— 
2nd—Woolwic 
3rd— Aldersho't, 
4th—shorceliffe. 
5io—Curragh of Kild.re. 
6th—Wool wich. 
Depot—Aldershott. 


io Bat. China. 


more. 

9:h (ist bat)—Corfa, Limerick. 
(2d bat)—Vorfu, Limerick. 52nd—Bengal, Chatham. 

10th—(Ist bat)—Piymouath. 53rd—Bengal, Chatham,+ 
(2d bat)—C ot G H, Plym’th. 54th—Bengai, Colchester. 


COLONIAL CORPs. 
1st West India Regiment—Bahamas. 
2ad Ditto—Jamaiea. 
3d Ditto—Barbadoes. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen—Cape of Good Hope. 
Ceylon Rifle Regimenat—Ceylon. 


Royal Engineers.—Chatham. 


St. Helena Regiment—St. Helena. 
Gold Coast Corps—UVape Coast Castle. 
Royal Malta Fencibles—Maka. 
oyal Newf’dl’d Vet. Com.—Newfoundland, 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Toronto, 


Navn. 


Vicrorta Cross.—The Queen will confer the Victoria Cross cn William 
Odgers, leading seaman, ot H.M. ship Niger, for baving, on the 28th of 
March, displayed conspicuous gallantry, at the storming of a Pab during 
operations against rebel natives in New Zealand ; being the first to enter 
it under a heavy fire, and having assisted in hauling down the enemy’s 
colours. 





The Government bas decided on having the whole of the iron-plated 
steam fluating-batteries now in the harbour at Chatham and elsewhere 
put in a state of thorough repair and ready for immediate service. Ex- 
periments upou a target representing angulated ship-sides, invented by 
Mr. Joseph Jones, of Liverpool, bave given very successful results. —— 
An admiralty notice just published promulgate certaia arrangements, 
sanctioned by an Order in Council, with a view to the future general 
benefit of the naval service. An increase is made in the rate of retired 
pay, as also pensions relating to captains, commanders, and lieutenants. 


AppornTMeNts.—Commrs : J. Dayman, additional to Fisgard ; F. Harvey, 
to Gorgou ; W. B. Elphiustone, to Hornet. Lieuts: A. C. 8. Blackett, to the 
Neptune ; E. Pilkington, to the Diadem ; H. J. Carr, to the Jrafalgar ; F. 
Durrant, to the Centurvon ; the Hon. R. Hare, to the Hornet ; W. J. Hornby, 
tothe Algiers ; A. Luckratt, to the Pembroke (additional for service in the 
Coast Guard) ; H. T. Gammell, to the Conqueror ; J. D. Curtis, to the Ma- 

G. R. Y. Ratiray, to the Jmpreg- 
nable ; W. Spratt, to the Blenheim ; H. L. C. Robinson, to the Cuatetend ; 
H. R. Holmes, t» the Donegal ; C Le Mesuricr, to the Orion ; G. Powys, to 
the Prince Albert ; J. E. M. Wilson, to the @ongueror ; J. A. Hodgskin, to be 
additional to tne Dawiless. 

Promorions.—Commrs: W. E. A. Gordon (1854), E.G. Howe (1854), J. G. 
Rick'ord (1852), and ©. vous (1854), to be Captains. Lieuts: W. Strickland 
(1847), D. Herbert (1846), J. T. M. Nicholl (1850), J. Simpson, H. West 
(1846), and J. W. Pike (1843), pr to the rank of commanders. Lt. Lord W. T. 
Kerr, to the Emerald. 


Bp ne git eo . 
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Tem wztoof —the shaft sticking up a foot and a balf from the blade—knocking over | between two bushes, ad 
New Books. a horseman and wounding his borse; receiving two bullets—ten to the ben, © danen yarde before me. I eoald, net, however, eve his 


head ; and, whilst I was thus delayed, he it i 
A man who has seen twenty-five years’ service’ in India; who, on | pound weight each—the first in his neck and throat—a very deadly part in . If with ab eee me laptend en a 














1 a c 8 at me. I fired at his chest with a ball; and, ashe sprang upon me, the 
three separate occasions, has had bones broken in hunting ; who has been all animals—the second breaking his jaw, and fired within a few feet of the | sbot barrel was aimed at his head. In the next en = seized m 
ld boar, t b th a ded muzzle ; making good his charge ; cutting down his enemy like grass, | left arm.and the gun. Thus, not being able to use the gun as a club, 
wounded once by a wild » torn once by & panther, and wounded once | wounding him, then knocking over a second man armed with a spear ;| forced it, crosswiee, into his mouth. He bit the stock through in one place ; 
in action ; and yet is capable of riding a hundred miles a day, though defying the dogs ; and then, when in the act of charging again, shot to| and whilst his upper fangs lacerated my arm and hand, the lower fangs 
old enough to have grown-up sons ;—a veteran eo tough and hardy, who | the brain, and dying withoat a groan. went into the gun. His hind claws pierced my left thigh. He tried very 
has been, and done, and suffered all these things, should have something} The boar, though a courageous, is not the most dangerous, game of poe pty pocre. 2 oe — maelo Ge prema pA. ar 
to tell for it. Sach a man is Captain Henry Shakepear, whose Wild| India. This little brash was nothing to the flercer encounters which the| had retreeted some peoea to the lof Benne, iataad at cote ee nes 
Sports of: India, Ticknor and Fields have just published. To one who | Captain had afterwards with more cruel beasts. For instance, in 1850, | panther, shouted out and strack him, using the spear as a club. Ina 
loves hunting, the book is full of entertainment, and such an one will | near Hingolee, he was beating the brush for a wild hog when a panther pao the animal was upon him, stripping him of my ehikar bag, his 
readily pardon the subsidiary chapter, on the formation of light irregular | was started. He followed and shot her, and then opened the chase after ~ be ey lay g rifle, and the spear. The man passed by me, hold- 
ne a: coal mm to military men, has not | her male companion. He shall tell the story in his own way : ott panther quietly crouched five paces in front of me. I knew my 
mu essio . FIGHT WITH A PANTHER. y chance was teep my eye upon him. He sat with all my de- 
There are men who kill beasts because they love them: some because | Shortly after this, a shikaree boy ran out of the sendbund, and told ay a ag . — — ~~ ~ ae = paney ap under him. 
they love them as food : some because they luve them as beasts. “It is| me that he bad seen an animal with a long tail, but that he did not | oy my Seaieiehieneitens a rp ny dale pane. * = 
eat thing,” said a labourer to @ naturalist, busy in his vocation, in | know whether it was a tiger or a panther. I told him to run back to the ill withi - aving slipped upon the roc ere 
2 “a lds, “it i eat thing to be able to call all God’s creatures by | line of beaters, and order them to make ® great noise; and, exchanging mg . ie a a ny we ig —ongenee ype go 
the fields, oS 8 . : Y | my spear for a double rifle, I galloped on abead to the end of the thick had h uo* of all Gatto’ by the Sight,  Hothing eoskd have saved tp 
name.” But Captain Shakspear is not a hunter of either of these | part of the sendbund, and waited there fora shot. Some markers waved loft. , whee sttacked ; bat © there’s @ sweet little cherub that sits up 
classes. He does not eat all that he kills; nor does he follow the ani-| their hands to show that the animal had gone on up the bed of the river. — a ook out for the life of the wild hunter, I retreated step by 
‘ . ‘ " Agere step, my face still towards the foe, till 1 got to my horse, and to the other 
mals to their lonely haunts to study their habits, to detect their idiosyn-| | I again started in that direction, when, hearing a shout bebind me, I) beaters, who were all collected together some forty yards from the fight. 
cracies, to observe the similarities and the differences in the various wn seaasde = — ——? — pay 8 aera. I immediately loaded the gun with a charge of shot, and a bullet that 
species. He knows and he tells the ways of the creature when the| yards distant. These were in a plain interspersed with bushes. As I t peoeanee found ; and, taking my revolver pistol out of the holster, and 
bunter is on his track ; how he defends himself, how he attacks his foe, | came up to the panther, he crouched in one of them, and I galloped past ee b angen apa nguoeneny to ~~ Ga oe affair to its iesae, 
how he retreats. It is with the beast in a state of war, so to speak, | him, and stood at about fifteen yards from him, and, though the bush was iS J SPGE SOES CRED: WHEE 25 Suen, 5 ln 
or ho’ ’ speak, os : bleeding profusely from large tooth-wounds in the arm; the tendons of 
that Captain Shakespear deals. Its peaceful life, apparently, does not ee Sart aicaninny qed aie eee my left hand were torn open, and I had five claw-wounds in the thigh. 
interest him; at least, he has little to say of it, One who wishes to| very steady when I first put up the rifle, I made a lucky shot and crip- = _ rym _ arm was comewbet clawed up: and, if the paa- 
know, therefore, how the beasts of India die, rather than how they live, | pled the brute behind, which induced him to stop in another bush a short | {/°* ¥#8 20t Killed, the superstition of the natives would go far to kill 
’ r f this map. Terribly frightened as he was, his wounds were not so bad as 
will rejoice in his book. We make some extracts, and firet, of a a — Bey _ us was ery : ith —_ ~ some other! mine. I persuaded my horee-keeper to come with me; and, taking the 
A BOAR-HUNT. pe ay - Gre off, though y 33 seaae rr cone T coee poy Ay tem hog-spear he had in his hand, we went to the spot where lay the weapons 
In the month of January, 1851, I was out hog-hunting at a village some | side of the panther, to intercept him and prevent him getting into it, | “\"/PPed from the shikaree. A few yards beyond them there crouched 
ten miles from Hingolee, in the Deccan, and beating the sugar-cane at | The valiant elephant of the morning was also coming up with the beaters, pad pe 7 panther. Again, I could not see his head very distinctly, but 
daylight without success. A villager came up to me and said, “ What | and I directed the mahout (or elephant driver) to beat the panther out | “"¢d deliberately bebind his shoulder. In one moment he was again 
are you beating the cane for? If you want to see a hog, come with me, | towards me. Directly the elephant approached the bush, the panther, aa me. I gave him the charge of shot, as I supposed, in his face, but 
V’ll ‘show you one.” Falling at the time to the rear of my horse, he | with one bound, was on her back, catching hold of the backbone with his no time to take sim. The horse-keeper, instead of spearing, fell 
whispered to a native officer of the cavalry regiment I then commanded, | teeth ! iw hi yes ke FR. the next instant the panther got hold of my left foot 
Mig rae cieoe — —_ ~ +4 = pone ad - —— I could not shoot for fear of hitting the elephant, which turned tail to ue tooth, and threw me on my beck. I struck at him with the empty 


. , and he seized the barrels in his mouth. This was his last effort. 
, bolt, fortunately shaking the panther off when she swang round. I now | Su ®™ Pa repair 
was the owner of the sugar-cane, and wished to allure us away from| fired and hit him second time, and told the dog-boy to let zo the dogs | L{Prang up, and eee save Sue Se. oae poem ere SSS 
it; however, I promised him a present if he would show us his large | on him. The fresh Arab that I had in the morning, just then coming up, | joo¢ pulled off. M re ey eect Posts hon ag: ogee r my 
friend. On this he gaily led the way, until, coming over the brow of @/ I jumped on his back, with the light double-barrel gun instead of the | jn the thin part of the foot, audonat in tye inte ee te ed wee 
hill about half a mile from the cane, he stopped dead, and pointed to an | heavy rifle, and, bearing my favourile dog baying the panther in the pe f ebay in 4 an ~ om wa instep or — he u + we 
object in a dhall field below us, saying, “ There he is.” In the mist of | jungle ahead, shouted to the native officer who just galloped up, to follow | heen uscless to attempt to'search for the smaller woundel pauthes 
the morning this appeared to me like @ large biue rock, much too large | the dog. I also, after galloping some three hundred yards, came up, and | pic male measured eivht f or : eb ath po we er a od 
= a sta — ae apse nity tga tire: as oly ° ~~ a Weeve to the guathey “ duffadar said, | most determined panthers I have over ‘oon ny cantslalag his body, I 
no mistaking It. “ He was here this minute,” pointing in front of him. The words were | ,,,, ange ne: ’ 
About a hundred and twenty yards on the other side of him wasadeep | scarcely out of his mouth, when ‘he’ panther, with @ roar, sprang upon _— Sgr 4 eae hed ~y _ F the ray and gone — 
corrie, or fissure in the hills, thickly wooded : this evidently was bis| my horse from the left side, and, before I could get the gun round, was| .:cond attack, the bullet hed gone under bie backbone aot through hie 
stronghold, and if he chose to make his rush for it there was no chance | hanging on to his quarters with his claws. The horse, who had been adicg Ghatak diene te y Sey ‘th “ me OOF ' ne, es rong Sas 
of being able to intercept and spear him. Thinking it possible that he| utterly careless till then, now sprang forward, bounding as high as his| °C? * Be RSS ENCE SOC DAT “MARRS Se Spee 
might not run, bat fight at once, I started to gallop round the field and | head ; and, after some successive lashes out with his hind-lege, kickedthe | Those who would follow the intrepid hunter through adventures, of 
= myself ee ae a oe a panther off. His open mouth was all this time within a foot of my loins, | which these are specimens, must get the book,—an American reprint of 
with me was @ very g ider, : age, and | and I could do nothing ; for in such close quarters a gun was perfect! i iti i ’ 
for being oue of the best spearsmen and horsemen in the Nizam’s cavalry : | useless against an povees | t behind sane a aan a phar Ws 3 an English edition, published here, however, for the author’s benefit. 
he was mounted on a good Arab horse. I was on an imported Arab 


keep in the saddle. Before I could wheel my horse, the panther had 
mare ; she having been sent by the Pacha of Egypt to the Nawab of the a iH n F 7 P 








again hidden himself, but the duffadar had kept sight of him. Dismount- 
Carnatic, and sold at auction at Madras, whence I had procured her. It i, and sendirg the wounded horse down tolthe ‘iver, and ordering all fF iwe aUvEs. 
was about the first time I had ridden her hunting. ____ | the people, except my own shikarees, out of the jungle, I took up a posi- THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
We galloped round, and stood behind the hedge of the field, waiting 


1 : 1 tion a few yards from the bush where the panther lay. In vain I fired| An interesting return has been issued, showing the cost of every pic- 
for the beaters to come up, and if possible to drive the big fellow away | into this, to induce him to come out; then loaded the gun with shot, | ture in the National Gallery, the date of purchase, the former proprietor, 
from the hiil. Standing, as I was, behind a hedge considerably higher | and instructed the duffadar to gallop by, firing into the bush, in the | &c. The totul sum which has been spent upon the purchase of pictures 
than my mare’s head, I did not see the boar. The duffadar, who was hopes that, as he was so fond of horses, he might be induced to come | is £184,505. The Paul Veronese, added to the gallery at an expense of 
some thirty yards to my left, but looking over a lower part of the hedge, | out, when I should be able to kill him with the rifle. This did not suc- | £13,650, is the nation’s most valuable possession, if the length of the bill 
shouted out “ Look out! here he comes.” The mare was standing still, | ceed. My favourite dog came up to the bush, and the panther, without | for it be taken as the criterion, and no other single painting in the Gal- 
and I had but just time to drop my spear-point, which caught the boar | exposing more than his fore-leg, knocked him over, with a blow which | lery bas cost anything like this sum. The nucleus of the National col- 
in his rise: the blade was buried in his withers. The beautiful mare, | opened his shoulder, and laid bare the bone of his fore-leg down to the | lection was purchased, in 1824, from Mr. J. C. Angerstein for the sum of 
from her standing position, cleared with one bound the boar, spear and | ¢oeg, £57,000. This collection consisted of thirty-eight pictures, amongst 
all, as this was carried out of my hand ; then, suddenly turning, wasina| The poor dog shrank back to me, and, dragging him away by the | which was Hogarth’s series of the “Marriage & la Mode,” Raphael’s 
moment in her stride after the hog. The latter had but seventy yards nek, I sent him also down to the water at the river. I fired repeatedly | “ Julius II.,” some of Claude's most beautiful landscapes, Titian’s 
to reach the edge of the cover, so I shouted to the Duffadar Allahoodeen | into the bush, at what I thought was the panther ; and, hearing a deep | “ Rape of Ganymede,” and the “ Venus and Adonis,” and many other 
Khan, “ There goes my spear: spear him!’’ Just as the boar struck the | prowl, fancied that at length I must have given him a death-wound. | renowned paintings. By 1843 nineteen more pictures had been added to 
first branch of the jungle with his back, breaking my spear in two, the Walking up, however, and looking into the bush, I found that the pan-| those mentioned above, among them being Raphael’s “ Ei Catherine,’ 
duffadar closed with him in a moment. The boar, having been missed | ther was not in it. Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” for which £9000 was paid, Corregio’s 
by the spear, was under the horse, and thus for thirty yards the latter,! At this moment we heard a sbriek in the distance. I told the duffadar | “ Mercury teaching Cupid to Read,” and the “ Ecce Homo,” which were 
literally lifted off his legs, was plunging and kicking until the rider | to gallop to the spot, and shouted for my own horse. Before he came| purchased together from the Marquis of Londonderry for £10,500. On 
came to the ground. Fortunately, I had three dogs out with us, and up, I saw against the western sky, where was the only light, from the | the 24th November 1843, Sir Charlies Eastlake was appoioted keeper of 
having shouted to let them go, they came up and took off the atten.ion | sun having set, the figure of a man running. I mounted and galloped to| the Gallery. The “ Judgment of Paris” was bought under his auspices 
of the boar at the moment I thought he was on the duffadar. The latter | the spot, where I found the duffadar with his horse wounded. It appeared in July 1844, for £4200, from Mr. Penrice; Raphael’s “ Vision of a 
had fallen on his sword and broken it, so that he was utterly helpless that, on coming &p, he shouted out to the man that was on the ground, Knight,” in 1847, for £1050; “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” by 
for I had not then obtained another spear. ‘ ‘ f “ Where is the panther?” The reply to this was, “ Don’t you see he is| Velasquez, for £2050, and many others. The Kriiger collection was 

In the next moment the boar and dogs had disappeared in the jangle; | eating me?” It was so dark that the duffadar did not remark that the | purchased in 1854 for £2800, some being afterwards resold. The first of 
which was, as I before remarked, his stronghold. Immediately I pro- | panther was lying on the man, chewing his arm. When he saw this, and | those extraordinary pictures, the “ Virgin and Child,” by Botticelli, was 
cured a spear, I rode up the face of the hill, and round the further end | tarned to spear the panther, being afcaid of spearing the man, he missed | bought in 1855 for £331. In November 1847, a collection of thirty-one 
of the corrie I heard the dogs baying the boar below me ; but it was im-| the animal, which then clawed his horse ; bat as the panther was badly | pictures was purchased from the Lombardi Baldi Gallery, Florence, for 
a and, from rock and jungle, was inaccessible to the horse. wounded, the horse was not much burt. In vain I looked for the animal, | @ sum of £7035. During the January of tbe present year the Beaucousin 

ooking towartls the spot from whence I had come, and across to the op- | [¢ had become quite dark ; and after having collected the wounded ani-| collection of forty-six pictures was purchased in Paris for £9205. 
posite side of the corrie, I saw the duffudar again mounted, and shouted | mais, and sent to the village to have the wounded man taken into can- | Amongst them are two paintings by Titian, the “ Madonna and Child,” 
to him, “ Lend me a big spear ; come down, and let us spear bim on tonments, we returned to the tents. “St. John and St. Catherjna,” and the “ Portrait of Ariosto,’’ besides 
foot : he is killing the dogs.” The man replied, “ For heaven’s sake, sa- At daybreak next morning, I first went to the village, to see if my other works of undoubted merit and value. A list of the bequests and 
hib, don’t attempt it on foot!’ It then suddenly occurred to me that | orders had been obeyed regarding the wounded man. They had not: gifts to the nation is added to the return, which forms a complete history 
this was the native officer who, a year before, when out with another | the excuse was that they could not get a charpoy, or bed to carry him| of our national collection. 
party, had been dreadfully wounded by a wild boar: on that occasion | on, This was now procured, aud I saw the man started for Hingolee. . ne : 
the boar knocked him down, and stripped the flesh off his thighs. Attbis| Tne poor fellow was a barber travelling from one village to another ap nm Severe: Pere 
moment, up came one of my people with my heavy double rifle, and | along the road. His bad fortune was to be seen by the wounded pan- A reform of so important a nature as that involved in the recasting of 
being still under the impression that the boar was killing the dogs, I de- | ther, after he had been dislodged from the bush, and he fell upon, and the inferior currency of the British empire calls for some preliminary 
scended on foot into the ravine, leaving my mare with the gun-carrier. | would then have killed him, had not we heard his shriek@and the duffadar statement of the circumstances which tiave led to it. With as much 
Just as I got to the bottom, I saw the moaster boar with bis back to @ | geome up and rescued him. I was in hopes, from the man being untouched brevity a8 is consistent with clearness of explanation we shall endeavour, 
tree, and three dogs looking very cautiously at him. He was about | py the claw, though severely bitten on the right arm and shoulder, that | therefore, while furnishing faithful copies of the new coinage now in pro- 
forty yards’ distance from me. he would get over it; but on the eighth day the wounds mortified, and | °¢88 of striking at the Mint, to trace the history of our copper coinage 

There was an open, greea space where the water lodged in the rains, | he died in hospital. The worst part of it is, that though this large pan- from the year 1787 to the present time. We commence our inquiries 
and clear of jungle. At the further end stood the boar. Directly he | ther was so badly wounded that he remained in the jungle, to which I from this particular date because it happens to mark an epoch in the 
saw me, putting his head a little down to take aim, he came straight at | tracked him the next morning, for a full month after this, killing any annals of the English coinage. Prior to the year 1787 the copper cur- 
me, increasing his pace from the trot to the charge. stray calf or animal that went near him, I never recovered nor saw him | S¢2cy of the kingdom was in a most unsatisfactory condition. It had 

When about fifteen yards off, he received the first bullet of my rifle in again. He must have been severely wounded, from the quantity of blood done duty for a long period, and the usual consequences of hard usage 
hisneck. Taking not the least notice of it, he came on, and the second | found in the bushes. Four animals wounded, and a man go severely in- and old age had left it worn, defaced, and deteriorated to an extraordi- 
barrel, fired at him at about five yards, broke his left under jaw bone at jared that he died from it, are a pretty good proof of the desperate fight- | 2@TY degree. In addition, too, to the dilapidation resulting from the 
the tusk. Fortunately I brought my rifle down to the charge, and strik- ing propensities of the large panther of Iudia; called by the natives| Wear and tear of customary circulation, the legitimate coinage of the 
ing it with his head, the boar sent me over on my back. While running | Taindwah, and Bore bucha, correctly ; and very often, erroneously, Bagh realm was subject to the disadvantage of admixture with all soris of spu- 
over me, he made a glance and wounded me in the left arm. Had I not | ang Shair_—which properly mean the royal tiger. : ’| rious specimens of mintage. It is, indeed, on official record that at the 

ut down my rifle-barrel at that moment, most probably his tusk would We add to this the st fa still desperat Ser. to Shieh period in question not more than one-fourth of the pence and halfpence, 
ave been buried in my body, and this interesting tale never appeared © adel fo EMIS UE SLOFY OF a stilt More desperate encounter, In WHICH | and scarcely one-tenth of the fartbings, circulated among his Majesty’s 
before the public! the fierce creatures came near having their revenge upon their persecutor. | ieges had ever emanated from his M ajesty’s Mint. 

As it was, I had two shooting-jackets on, it being a very cold morn- On the 28th of December, 1858, three of us, being on field service at The result of this state ef things to those most interested—namely, the 
ing ; and I suffered more from the jar on my shoulders than from the | Simiriab, in the district of Chindwarrab, and requiring something to im-| smaller shopkeepers and their customers—can be better imagined than 
wound. AsI lay, I seized the end of my rifle-barrels, determining to | prove our dinner, agreed to go out to shoot pea-fowl: it being reported | described. Differences and disputes were of coustant occurrence, and 
sell my life as dearly as possible. To my delight, I must say, I saw the | that there was nothing else in the neighbourhood. I did not take my/| these not unfrequently terminated in an appeal to the magistrates, and 
boar knock over the man who was ruoning down with my bigspear. He | heavy rifle, nor my shikaree, who remained in camp, sore-footed. I had | sometimes even to the High Court of Parliament. At length tradesmen 
did not turn on either of us; for the boar is a noble foe, rarely turning, | with me a light-shot gun, loaded with shot, and a little revolver carbine. | and others engaged in retail negotiations, in despair of obtaining legal 
unless desperately wounded and unable to go on, to mutilate a fallen | We had scarcely got to the ground, when the first thing that rushed out} redress, took the law into their own hands. They made a united and 
enemy. The dogs immediately tackled him, and permitted me, though | was a neelgai, or blue bull. We immediately started in pursuit, and after | determined stand against receiving in payment any pieces of money of 
breathless, to get up. The spear-carrier looked covered with blood, en-| I had put a bullet into one ot my barrels, we soon became separated from | the denominations we are considering, which were not de facto Tower 
veloped as he was in a large white sheet—the usual protection of a na-} one another. I had crossed through the hilly jangle to the other side ; | coins—the Royal Mint being at that time within the Tower of London. 
tive against the cold of the morning. My first impression was that the | and while on horseback, at the edge of the jungle, [suddenly came upon| The labouring and humbler classes of the community—far less shrewd 
Man was mortally wounded ; but I soon discovered, to my delight, that | two panthers. One was an immense one: but before I could dismount, | and intelligent than, thanks to the prioting-press, they have since be- 
the blood on the cloth was that ofthe boar. The man valiantly affirmed | they had both entered the jungle, and gone up the hill. Riding up to the | come—were quite incapable of distinguishing among the miscellaneous 
that he had speared him, but the mud on the broad blade clearly denoted | top, I dismounted, and placing myselt in about the position where I} coinage in vogue the good money from the bad, and the inconvenienee, in- 
what an ignominious sheath it had found. thought the panthers would come, [ kept the village shikaree with me, | stead of being diminithed, was augmented by the steps taken by the 

The rifle-steck was cracked, and the pin that fastens the barrel into| and directed the three beaters—all I had with me—to throw stones into| traders. Simultaneously with this unsatisfactory state of affaires, 
the stock much bent. Having put this to rights, I loaded, and, proceed-| the bushes from the other side of where I was stauding. Almost imme-| the mechanical inventions of James Watt and other great plan- 
ing in the direction the boar had gone, heard a pistol shot, and the rush | diately the smaller panther of the two was roused, and putting her tail up| ets of the scientific hemisphere, including Arkwright, were causing a 
of a retreating horse. This was the duffadar, who had discharged his | in the air, she moved in my direction, when she stopped. I saw clearly | revival of trade and commerce, and the demands for coin of all kind be- 
weapon at him, at a distance of course, without any damage to either | the point of her left shoulder, but not her head, and fired the barrel| came proportionately extended. The Mint, which had gone on in a quiet 
party. Iwalked cautiously up to about fifteen hundred yards, when the | loaded with ball. She was some twelve yards distant, and fell apparent-| jog-trot round of annual duty for a century before, felt the impulse of 
boar again began glancing at me with his very wicked eye. A dog’s|ly dead. I then fired the barrel with shot at her backbone, to make | the change, and its resources were soon taxed to their utmost extent. At 


head was very near the line of fire, but, determining to take the| sure. To my astonishment, she got up and went down the hill, every | length there came a crisis, and, the cry for more money becoming louder 
initiative this time, I shot the beast through the eye to the brain. Over 


now and then falling forward. I saw her distinctly for sixty yards, and} aod more urgent, the subject was forced upon the attention of the Legis- 

he rolled, the biggest boar I have ever killed : height, thirty-nine inches ; | then loaded the guo again with one ball, and one shot-charge ; for 1| lature. After considerable discussion, an expedient the most siogular was 
length, not including tail, about five feet and a half; tusks, nine inches. | could find no other bullet, resorted to for amare | the difficulty. This was nothing less than 
A pair of plough-bullocks were caught, and the boar, placed on a| Having warned the village shikaree to keep close behind me with the| according to anybody and everybody the privilege of making copper 
sledge formed of three or four branches, was with difficulty dragged by | heavy spear he had in his hand, I began to follow the wounded panther ; | mouey for themselves! Provincial and local tokens were abgolutely made 
them to camp. but had scarcely gone twenty-five yards, when one of the beaters, who/| a lega! tender without restriction as to size, device, inscription, or gener- 
I prefaced this story with stating that the boar is the most courageous | was on high ground, beckoned to me, and pointed a little below him, and | al appearance. She result may be supposed. The permission thus reck- 
animal in the jungle. There he was, with a broken spear in his withers! injfront of me. There was the large panther sitting out, unconcealed, | lessly granted was as recklessly taken advantage of. Public companies 
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off the ball, and tradesmen and shopkeepers soon joined in the dance. 
mania for coining ensued. The country soon became inundated 
halfpence and pence bearibg as obverse and reverse every conceiv- 
“image and euperscription.” This pictorial money was certaiuly 
ve of the inventive and constructive skill of artists of the 
he arts, manufactures, public buildings, social habits, political 
, costumes, virtues, and vices of the period were all recorded im- 
bly on the discs of metal, while shopkeepers in some instances 
them on taro fee yt rs the wares ap reg bag J — In sag 
the pence, bings pressed into public service in 
those days of unlimited coining in the place of the illustrated 
of the present time. 
irmiogham contributed by far the largest proportion of the token 
oinage—trad in all parts of the couatry employing the die-sinkers 
of that hive of manufacturing industry, a8 being quicker, cheaper, and 
better workmen than those of any other place. ln the two years suc- 
ceeding the legalisation of the coinage of great tokens the presses of 
Birmingham alone stamped into current vitality six hundred tons of 
The effect of all these private contributions to the natural chan- 
nels of monetary circalation was that they were flooded. The Tower 
coins were almost entirely superseded, and scarcely anything was to be 
met with but curious and interminable varieties of the legalised tokens. 
Besides the facilities which the publication of this extraordinary money 
offered to those who chose to make it answer the purpose of address cards 
or advertisements, it held out other inducements to the speculative. It 
was coined at a profit, and those who determined to make money did so 
in a double sense. A ton weight of copper was usually coined into 
103,040 balfpeace, and as manufacturers undertook to stamp this quan- 
tity for £150, inclusive of the material, it is clear that the owner netted 
by the transaction the differeuce between £150 and the current value of 
the 103,040 pieces of money, or something over £64 per ton. 

In the year 1797 the inconvenience arising from the anomalous condi- 

tion of the copper currency reached once more a culminating poiat. 
Complaints poured in thick and fast, and the Government was compelled 
to interfere. At this period, the Royal Minot being fully occapied in 
stamping gold and silver moneys, it became an absolute necessity to look 
for extraneous aid to supplement its exertions. Hitherto the coinage of 
the kingdom, with the exception of the tokea currency, had been jea- 
lously confined to the wails of the State money-factory. Now, however, 
an innovation on the practice was anavoidable. The extension of the 
Mint, confined as it was to a very small corner of the Tower, which cor- 
ner could ill be spared by the military authorities of the fortress, was 
simply an impossibility. After some discussion in the House of Com- 
mons Ministers were empowered, therefore, tosummon to their assistaace 
the resources of private enterprise. 
Mr. Boulton, of Soho, near Birmingham, quickly responded to the ap- 
peal. He had already an extensive plant of machinery provided for the 
stamping of tokens and the manufacturing of metal battons. The first 
contract taken by this gentleman for coining the national pence, half- 
pence, and farthings was for 500 tons of pence, and by the end of the 
year these were pressed into existence. The pieces were very heavy, and 
the broad band or protecting edg: surrounding each caused them to be 
designated by the public the “ cart-wheel” coinage. It was intended 
that the “ cart-wheel ” pence should serve a double purpose-—that of 
measures of weight as well as of value, and the Royal proclamation le- 
galising their iseue set this forth. They weighed precisely an ounce 
each ; and as shopkeepers, especially the smaller ones, were then, as now, 
somewhat addicted to give short weight, it was thought that the pablic 
would have a check against their nefarious practices, by demanding to 
have their “ tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff,’ weighed against their owa 
pennies. Upon the same principle Mr. Boulton undertook and executed 
a coinage of copper twopeany pieces, weighing two ounces each. About 
three quarters of a million of these unwieldy specim:n3 of minting were 
issued, but they were not popu'ar. The peaonies, on the contrary, were 
liked, and other contracts were soon taken by the proprietors of the Soho 
manufactory for their production. The practical inconveniences arising 
from the large size of these pieces, however, soon became apparent. Ma- 
nufacturers sometimes found the cost of copper slabs and tiles per cwt. to 
be so nearly equal to the intrinsic value of the same quantity of the new- 
ly-minted pennies that it was actually to their advantage to collect and 
amelt them down for conversion to other purposes. Many tons of peace 
rapidly disappeared in this way, and the folly of making intrinsic and 
nominal value go together in the formation of copper coinage became 
obvious. 

After the year 1799, up to which period the Soho Mint had poured into 
the channels of circulation forty tons of twopennies and twelve hundred 
tons of pence, the pound weight of copper was coined into 18 pence, 36 
halfpence, and 72 farthings respectively, and this arrangement continued 
until 1805, when Messrs. Boulton and Watt again undertook extensive 
contracts for the supply of copper money. Another alteration in the di- 
vision of the pound weight now took place, and it was again in the direc- 
tion of reduced weight in the coins, Twenty-four pence were now 
deemed the proper number to be} yielded by each pound of copper, 
and of half-peace and farthings 48 and 96 respectively. For Ireland, 
however, a distinctive coinage, of still less intrinsic value was appointed. 
In this, known as the harp money, from the device of the reverse, the 
number of pieces to the pound weight were—of pence 26, of halfpence 
52, and of farthings 104. 

Of the English copper coinage, beginning in 1805 and ending in 1808, 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt produced—of pence, 361 tons; of half-pence, 
693 tons ; and of farthings, 22} tons. Of the Irish copper coinage, com- 
mencing in 1805 and terminating in 1806, the same firm supplied 151 
tons of pence, 467 tons of balfpence, and 21 tons of farthings; giving a 
grand total of copper coins furnished by the presses of contractors be- 
tween 1797 and 1808 of something over 3500 tons, or 300,000,000 indi- 
vidual pieces of all denominations. 

This enormous quantity of the inferior currency struck and issued in so 
comparatively brief a space of time checked the popular complaint, and 
spoke eloquently of the energy of his Majesty's couvsellors. It did not, 
however, suffice for the wants of the community. Industrial profits, the 
growth of mechanical invention, and the thousand new branches of trade 
springing up through the agency of steam induced the necessity for yet 
more money. The local token trade languished, though it did not expire 
until about 1813, and all things tended to show the dispensability of cre- 
ating a national mint on a much more extended scale than that in the 
Tower. Accordingly, in 1808 it was determined to erect a Mint wortby 
of the country ; and in 1810, at a cost of £250,000, the present establish- 
ment was constructed ; and from that time to this the whole of the gold, 
silver, and copper coins, with two or three trivial exceptions, have been 
coined at the Royal Mint. 

We have now to speak of the immediate subject before us—the recast- 
ing of the motley heterogeneous coins which have been accumulating 
since the year 1797. No one can be ignorant of the deteriorated and 
unsatisfactory condition of the major portion of the five thousand tons or 
five hundred millions of copper pieces at present in circulation ; and no 
one will bave the hardihood to assert that it is not high time for a com- 

lete remodeling of our inferior coinage. This great and necessary re- 

form bas commenced, and, under the able auspices of Professor Grabam 
and his active practical coadjutors, we may confidently rely upon its 
being carried out. 

The metal of which the new coins will be composed is a species of 
bronze, and their respective diameters will be: 
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The economy of metal in the new as compared with the old coinage is 
very marked; and, as regards the durability, freedom from unpleasant 
odour, and richness of hue, the bronze will be found immeasurably supe- 
rior to the cornet: 

As regards the artistic character of the new money the pre-eminence is 
hardly less striking. The portrait of the Queen is admirable, and the 
diapering of the robe, with its rose, thistle, and shamrock, is an elegant 
elaboration. The abbreviated legend [vicronia: p: G@: BRITT: REG: 
¥: D:], to be sure, is not pleasing, but that is palpably a necessity, 
occasioned by the large proportion of space allotted to the bust of her 
Majesty. Turning to the reverse, we have the time-honoured emblem 
Britannia* regarding with apparent interest a noble ship, her type of 
maritime supremacy ; and bebind—a fitting device for an insular coin— 





* The popes tradition that the personification of Britannia was originated 
by Charles Il. is erroneous. On the Roman Imperial coinage of Antoninus Pius, 
who died A.D. 161, we find a female 


re seated on a globe surrounded by 
waves, in her right hand 


a standard, in her left a javelin, her elbow reclining 


upon the edge of a large buckler by her side; in the exergue “ Britan.” The 
foese is su typify the eubingated province, and well illustrates the 


to 
:— Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” It is true, however, 
Charles Il.’s reign, after an interval of 1500 years, the Britannia reap- 
ee on the of England. Philip Roetier is said to have been 
engraver, to have introduced the likeness of Miss Stewart, 
Duchess of Richmond, in the figure of Britannia. 
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is seen a pharos, or lighthouse. The legend is merely the value of the 
coin, and on the exergue is the date, 1860. 

The Engravings of both Obverse and Reverse are in very low relief, an 
advantage, perbaps, in a coin as distinguished from a medal, and in this 
case necessitated by the tenuity and hardness of the metal. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Some years ago, Mr. Reade incurred considerable and justly deserved 
censure for attacking particular persons for their share in specific trans- 
actions through the medium of a novel. He has now hit upon a grie- 
vance which appears to him hardly less atrocious than the management 
ot Birmingham Gaol; but though his style is what it always was, he 
fights on this occasion with perfectly fair weapons, and uses them with 
very considerable force. Mr. Reade would have changed his nature if 
he did not find it necessary to write like no one else, and to lavish upon 
his antagonists nicknames which combine wrath and a taste for bad puns 
in proportions which to him no doubt appear impressive, though they 
would considerably startle a reader anacquainted with his peculiarities, 
Nothing, however is, so hopeless as to warn a man against eccentricities. 
A writer who is capable of describing an unjust jadge as an “ In-Justi- 
nian,” is nearly certain to consider such phrases as the very essence and 
charm of his style. 

The easence of the book before ua, The Highth Commandment, by Charles 
Reade, is worthy of a calmer and more judicious form of expression, and 
if Mr. Reade could have persuaded himself to say what he bad to say in 
a commonplace way, the effect of his performance would have been con- 
siderably greater. It is, however,Jjan immense step in the right direction 
to have written a book about international copyright, alleging precise 
facts, and supported by authentic evidence obviously collected with a 
great deal of care and research, instead of preventing the very possibility 
of arriving at the truth by writing a novel on the subject which it would 
be impossible either to believe or to contradict. He now appears to have 
got hold of a real grievance, and bis assertions respecting it, which can 
easily be contradicted if they are false, are entitled at any rate to wide 
publicity, and to careful attention. 

The subject of his book is International Copyright, especially the 
copyright of French plays in Eogland, and the general outline of his 
case and of his argument is as follows. By a treaty between France and 
Eogland, which was made in 1851, and by an Act of Parliament (15 aad 
16 Vic. c. 12) passed in the spring of the following year, the Queen was 
enabled to empower the authors of dramatic works first represented 
abroad to prevent the representation of unauthorized translations of 
them in this country for any time not exceeding five years. A clause, 
however (which Mr. Reade calls the “ Satanic Proviso,” and in the later 
part of his book the S.P.), provided that nothing in the Act contained 
should be so construed “as to prevent fair imitations or adaptations to 
the English stage of any dramatic piece or musical composition pub- 
lished in any foreign country.” It was also declared in the treaty that 
the Courts of Law in each country should decide whether any particular 
work is a fair adaptation or imitation on the one hand, or a piracy on 
the other. This proviso applies only to dramatic and musical composi- 
tions, and not to any other class of literary works. Mr. Reade denounces 
it because it encourages piracy, and upon the special ground that it is 
very unfair to the Freach, inasmuch as dramatic performances are their 
principal literary article of exportation. He says that the wording of 
the Act is obscure and confused in a very high degree, and it requires 
but a very slight acquaintance with the language of the Acts of Purlia- 
ment to see that this is perfectly trae. To attempt to attach any pre- 
cise meaning to such a phrase as “ fair adaptation or imitation of a dra- 
matic piece,” is hopeless ; and to suppose that twelve jurors, some of 
whom probably consider plays wicked, whilst it would be the merest 
chance if a single one bad any sort of critical tact or experience, could 
decide upon its application to any particular case, is altogether 
absurd. 

The only effect which such an enactment could be expected to have is 
that which Mr. Reade says it has had—the effect, namely, of preventing 
foreign dramatic authors from deriving any profit at all from the repre- 
sentation of their productions in England. We cannot follow Mr. Reade 
through the detailed history which he gives of his own experience of the 
working of this statute. Shortly, it comes to this. He bought of M. 
Maquet, the collaborateur of M. Dumas, the right to translate a play of his. 
called “ Les Pauvres de Paris.”’ A work called the “ Pride of Poverty” 
was brought out at the Strand Theatre, which claimed to be a fair imi- 
tation or adaptation of *‘ Les Pauvres de Paris.”’ Mr. Reade issued ad- 
vertisements respecting it which the managers of the theatre considered 
libellous, and for that libel they brought their action and were non- 
suited. Mr. Reade, on the other hand, brought an action in the County 
Court, which was removed by certiorari into the superior courts, where he 
thought proper to drop it on account of the doubtfulness of the result 
and the expense of the proceedings. He laments over the certiorari in a 
tone which is certainly undignified, and which further inquiry would 
show him is altogether unreasonable. The result of all this is, that like 
many other men, Mr. Reade has spent a good deal of money in attorneys’ 
b lis without settling the question which he wished to have decided. His 
feelings on the occasion were certainly affecting. “TI felt,” he says, in 
reference to this and other proceedings before the Court of Chancery, in 
which he was collaterally engaged, * I felt like a solitary camel thirst- 
iog in Zabara for a drop of water.” 

Mr. Reade is both more instructive and more forcible when he argues 
on the practical results of the existing system, than when he details bis 
own experiences, and denounces the principles of the enactment of which 
he cumplains. He goes into a long and rather ioterestiog argument in- 
tended to prove two propositions which, to most minds, would seem 
almost self-evident. The first is, that though at present dramatic litera- 
ture flourishes more in France than in England, this bas not been the 
case during the greater part of the literary history of the two nations ; 
but that, oo the contrary, more dramatic authors, and more and better 
plays, have been produced in England than in France. The second is, 
that when dramatic composition is highly paid, people will write for the 
stage, and that when it is ill paid they will not. In conclusion, he attri- 
butes the low state of dramatic literature in England at the present day 
mainly to the Mct that, in cousequence of the ease with which foreign 
dramas are pirated in London, whilst English plays and novels are 
“adapted” in provincial theatres, the payment of dramatic authors is 
miserably bad in comparison with that of painters, actors, novelists, or 
other persons who cultivate the fine arts. In proof of this, he gives a very 
curious comparative list of the prices of contemporary plays and pictures. 
Of six pictures by Faed, Maclise, O’Neil, Landseer, Roberts, and Stanfield 
respectively—sold last April at Glasgow—the average price was upwards 
of £1000 ; of fourteen others lately sold in London, the price averaged 
about £600, one by Landseer fetching £2800, and another by Maclise, 
£1030. On the other hand, Sir E. Lytton received, it is said, only £500 
tor the “ Lady of Lyons ;”’ Mr. Jerrold only £60 for “ Black Eyed Sua- 
san; and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Reade himself only £150 for “ Masks and 
Faces.” In France, he adds, it would have beeu worth £3000, aud the 
* Lady of Lyons” worth £6000. Mr. Reade has himself received £1100 
for a novel inferior, as he says, to the play for which he received £150 ; 
and it is well known that, for a really popular story, this is far from 
being an uncommon price. 

In the last century this state of things was exactly reversed. Plays 
then commanded a far higher price than either novels, poems or pic- 
tures. For the “Lives of the Poets,” Johnson received £200 ; for 
“Irene,” £315. Goldsmith received £60 for the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
£500 for the “ Good-natured Man,” and £800 for “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” Holcroft received £900 for one play and £1300 for another ; and 
Gay, for the “ Beggar’s Opera,’ had £2000 Hogarth, on the other 
hand, cleared 96 guineas by the “ Marriage & la Mode,” and £184 63, by 
the “ Harlot’s Progress.” In France, at the present day, “ a good first 
piece is worth £1500 to £3000 ;” and Mr. Reade gives instances in 
which £4000 and £5000 have been reeeived. The reason assigned by 
Mr. Reade for thisis, tbat in France dramatic authors are paid —_ by 
a ebare of the receipts and partly by the sale of the copyright. In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, the theatres bave a monopoly, and are thus able 
to impose their own terms upon authors ; and they use their power by 
purcbasing copyrights only. They have, moreover, in practice, the right, 
or rather the power, of making free use of all French plays without pay- 
ing for them ; and this power they use on all occasions, Mr. Reade 
shows with great force, not only that this isa great discouragement to 
English inventors, but that it is suicidal policy with regard to the inte- 
rests of the managers themselves. 

A French play is adapted by A., who pays the French author nothing. 
B. either appropriates A.’s adaptation or makes another ; and eo it goes 
on through the alphabet. The consequence is that the successive adap- 
tations are of no use to anybody, as no one theatre gets a property in 
them. Ifthe French author were efficiently protected in the enjoyment 
of bis property, he could transfer a property to the Eoglish manager 
which might be extremely valuable to him. The stealing is thus in the 





highest degree penny-wise and pound-foolish. - 
Mar. Reade ccndioles by some general remarks on the good-feeling 


which would be produced in France by a just arrangement of this mat 

If his book were quieter in manner, and freed from a variety of a 
tions obvious to every one but himself, it would leave little to be desired 
on the subject of which it treats ; and it contains a great quantity of in. 
formation which cannot fail to interest every one who cares about thea. 
trical matters. It is to hoped that the author will always attack abuses 
in the same straightforward way, and that, without allowing his great 
— ne a — to lie won Na will deal with facts by direct state. 
ment, and no ictions, which must always distort and exa _— 

oid 7 ys distor ggerate. 
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New Etecrric Licut.—Some exceedingly interesting experiments took 
place on Tuesday evening, off Osborne-house, the beautiful marine resi- 
dence of Her Majesty, in the Isle of Wight, and also ia Cowes-roads, 
with Professor Way’s electric light, and which we believe are preliminary 
to more important experiments about to be carried out by the Govern- 
ment. The principle of the light is simply the application of electricity 
to a column or running stream of quicksilver—in this instance es fine ag 
the point of a lady’s needle. So long as the voltaic battery retains power 
to act with its wires upon this columa so long must the light bura—the 
strongest and purest light in the known world, and the nearest approach 
to sunlight that the skill of the chymist and man of science have yet pro- 
duced, and this without actual combustion taking place or the quantity 
of the mercury being reduced, the supply of acids to the battery being 
its sole expense after its first cost, excepting wear and tear. The Pre- 
fessor with his apparatus left Portsmouth harbour in a steamer shortly 
befure dark on Tuesday evening, and steered direct for Cowes. On the 
sponson of the steamer was placed the battery. Abaft the foremast 
hung one of the professor’s simple apparatuses as a masthead light. On 
a moveable circular platform placed on the vessel’s after hatch a similar 
apparatus to the one hung up aloft stood, to which was attached a lens, 
but both of them as yet unlit. The apparatus is one of the simplest pos- 
sible form, consisting merely of an oval-shaped pair of tubes connected 
at each end, a round hollow globe about the size of an orange, in which 
is placed the mercury. The mercury runs from a point to a cup in the 
centre, enclosed witbin a glass tube, and here the subtle liquid is heated 
to a white heat as it flows in a fiae stream from the upper ball into the 
cup, and thence into the lower one, thus producing an indestructible 
wick. The wires which connect the battery with the apparatus were 
made by Messrs. Silver, and are, perhaps the most perfect of their kind 
yet constructed. 

These wires are coated with silver, enclosed in Indiarubber, and have 

an outside coating of braided hemp, the whole pliable as common pack- 
thread. To look at the light, with a view to a close inspection of the 
cup, with the naked eye, would be about as useless as to look at the sun 
at noonday. A pair of coloured glasses, however, show that this light, 
which can only be compased to the sun for its brilliancy and power, is 
only of the sime circumference as the cup itself—the size of a three- 
penny silver piece, and of little more diameter. Midway between the 
aftermost light and the voltaic battery is a brass standard a few inches 
high, with which the wires are connected, and by pressing a button on 
the top of this, simple as the key of a piano, the light can be given in 
flashes of as long or as short a duration as the operator pleases. This is, 
however, more beautifully and correctly carried out by a small instra- 
ment of Mr. Way’s, It consists of a piece of clockwork, having in front 
a revolving disc, the face of which is covered with numerous holes with 
pins to fit in as may be required. In front of the disc are two small 
cylinders with pistons and arms attached. As the disc revolves the pins 
in its face lift the pistons in the cylinders and cut off the connection be- 
tween the battery and the lighting apparatus, producing flashes of light 
of any duration that may be required, with their accompanying intervals 
of darkness, and admirably adapted for a revolving light, or as a code of 
signals for night service. In fact, there would appear to be no limit to 
the uses to which this discovery may be applied, and so simple is it in 
its manipulation that the choicest music of the great masters may be 
henceforth accompanied by expressive flashes of electric light. When 
the steamer arrived off the Motber-bank the light aloft was lit by attach- 
ing to it the ends of the wires from the voltaic battery. 
So soon as the glas; tube became sufficiently heated to throw off the 
mercury from its surface the light exhibited its power and beauty, the 
steamer’s usual masthead light, which was hoisted in its usual position, 
appearing but a dull red speck along-side it. Its effect upon the human 
countenance was, however, by no means favourable, casting on all on 
board the steamer a strange unearthly hue. Mauve colour, ss it has be- 
come fashionable to term it on the ladies’ dresses or bonnets, was brought 
out by the light with astonishing brilliancy. On reaching Cowes-roads, 
crowded with yachts, and all displaying lights, the contrast between the 
electric light and those shown by the yachts was something wonderful. 
The electric light was shining in its pale pure brilliancy aloft, while the 
hundreds of lights displayed by the yachts and by the town of Cowes, ita 
Ciub-house and hotels, dwindled dowao to dull read specks. The lens 
applied to the after light threw broad pathways of light to and fro as the 
lens might be directed, bathing the low black hulls of the craft that were 
in the line of light with a flood of sunshine, as also the delicate tracery of 
their spars and rigging. A boat which left the steamer here for one of 
the yachts was lighted on its way by the lens. On the steamer’s return 
Norris Castle was passed, and the light thrown on its pictureeque front. 
Ivy-covered towers, walls, and parapets were illuminated as with a stroke 
from an enchanter’s wand. Off Osborne-house the steamer was stopped 
for some time, and the light must have shown with good effect on the 
still waters of the Solent, in front of the beautiful marine residence of 
Her Majesty. The experiments which, as already stated, are only pre- 
liminary to more important ones, were considered to have been fully 
satisfactory. With a light on this principle under her bows the Great 
Eastern herself might have lighted her path across the waters of the At- 
lantic. 





Tue Cutxa Expepitiox.-—All the accounts we receive from China con- 
cur in represeating everything as going on as well as possible as regards 
the British expedition, The whole of the troops had arrived with the 
exception of the siege train, and there was at hand a small siege train, 
sufficient to commence with until its arrival. The army was in wonder- 
fally good health, excellent spirits, and from the generals downwards, 
full of mutual confidence. The expedition was about to start for the 
north, but at the date of our advices there appeared to be considerable 
doubt as to the French being ready in time. Indeed, the accounts we 
hear on excellent authority of the state of our allies are not calculated 
to sustain their boasted superiority in organization. They had no horses 
for their guos, next to no commissariat, and very few carriage animals 
for stores, &c. We understand that an offer was made by Sir Hope 
Grant of a number of ponies was at first accepted by General Montauban, 
but afterwards rejected on the score of their expense, which was no more 
than that at which they had been supplied to the British army. Let us 
hope it will not end in our allies expecting us to supply those deficien- 
cies which it is their pride to say they experience generally to a much 
less extent than ourselves.—Army and Navy Gazette. 





A Day's Rive Across THe Waste.—There was a belt along the edge 
of the desert, about two miles in width, on which tufts of rough grass 
were growing, and broad patches of plants having succulent leaves and 
deep crimson flowers. These were quickly passed, and we entered upon 
a sandy waste, which, to the south, the east, and the west, appeared a 
sea of saul. Stopping my horse, I glanced back at the aoul and the 
herds we lad left: a few camels and horses only coald be seen, now di- 
minished almost to specks ; but the yourts and the people were no longer 
visible. I desired the Kirghis to point out the direction of our route, 
which was nearly south weet, and then we started onwards. For many 
miles the sand was hard like a floor, over which we pushed on at a rapid 
ace. After this we found it soft in places, and raised into thousands of 
ittle mounds by the wind. Our horses were now changed, and in an 
hour these mounds were passed, when we were again on a good surface, 
still riding hard. 

Hour after hour went by, and our steeds had been changed a second 
time ; those we started with seeming as fresh as when they left the aoul, 
In our route there was no change visible—it was still the same plain ; 
there was not eo much as a cloud floating in the air, that, by casting a 
shadow over the steppe, could give a slight variation to the scene. At 
noon I called a halt, to look round with my glass ; but nothing appeared 
on the sandy waste. When mid-day had passed, my attendante desired 
to stop. 

The horses were piqueted in three groups, but we could procure 
them neither grass nor water. The Kirghis produced smoked horse 
flesh and their Koumis bottles, and they and the Cossacks dined. A 
piece of boiled mutton having been eecured from last night’s feast, on 

is I made my repast. . 

‘While the Loe were taking their meal I walked along about half a 
mile. The whole horizon was swept with my glass, but neither man, 
animal, nor bird could be seen. One of the Kirghis galloped up to me, 





bringing my horse, and urged me to be gone. Having resumed my sad- 
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» we rode on for several hours, but there was no change of ecene. 
One was eo like another, that we seemed to make no progress; and 

we had gone over @ e distance, nothing could be ob- 
served to indicate that we were drawing near a grassy region. No land- 
mark was visible, no rock protruded through the sterile eoil ; neither 
thoroy shrub, nor flowering plant, appeared, to indicate the approach to 
a Dabitable region. All around was “ Kizil-koom” (red sand). 

What a solemn stillness reigns on these vast arid plains, deserted alike 
py man, beast, and bird! Men speak of the solitude of dense forests: I 
have ridden through their dark shades for days together ; but there was 
the ap of the breeze, the rustling of the leaves, the creaking of the 
branches ;‘ometimes the crash of one of these giants of the forest, which, 
in falling, woke up many an echo, causing the wild animals to growl, 
and the frightened birds to utter shrieks of alarm. This was not soli- 
tude: the leaves and trees found tongues, and sent forth voices; but on 
these dreary deserts no sound va waiaehed, veg the death-like silence 
which ban tually.over the bi region. : 

Fourteen | hours | had pa 5 and still-a desert was before us. The sun 
was just sinking below the horizon. The Kirghis assured me that two 
hours more would take us to the pastures and to water ; but they doubted 
our finding an aoul in the dark. Our horses began to feel the distance 
we had travelled, and now we changed them every hour. We still kept 
on at a speed ; and though two more hours had elapsed, there were 
no signs of herbage. It had become quite dark, and the stars were shin- 
ing brilliantly in the deep blue vault. My guides altered their course, 
g more to the south. On inquiring why they made this change, 
one of them pointed to a star, intimating that by that they must direct 
their course. ’ 

We travelled onward, sometimes glancing at the planets above, and 
then anxiously scanning the gloom around, infthe hope of discerning the 
fire of some dwelling that would furnish food and water for our animals. 
Having ridden on in this manner for many miles, one of the men stop- 
ped suddenly, eprang from his horse, and discovered that he had reached 
vegetation. The horses became more lively, and increased their speed, 
by which the Kirghis knew that water was not far off. In less than half 
an hour they plunged with us into a stream, and eagerly began to 
quench their terrible thirst, after their long and toilsome journey.— 
Atkinson’s Travels in the Amoor. 
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Fracas Between A JupGe anp A Hic Suerirr.—In the Crown 
Court at Guildford, an extraordinary occurrence took place lately $ 
About the middle of the day the grand jury, having concluded their busi- 
ness, came into court with the remainder of the bills, and Mr. Justice 
Blackburn dismissed them, thanking them in the usual form for the 
assistance they had rendered to the adminis'ration of justice. In order 
to explain what subsequently took place it may be as well to state that 
it appears that the High Sheriff of the county, Mr. Evelyn, had requested 
the learned judge to pay the compliment to the gentlemen who had at- 
tended, but who had not actually served on the grand jury, of thanking 
them for their attendance, as many of them bad come a considerable dis- 
tance to perform the duty, but the learned judge said be considered it 
unnecessary to do so, and it was understood that the High Sheriff ex. | 
pressed his intention of thankiog them himself. When the learned judge 
had addressed the grand jury he was about to proceed with a trial that 
was before the Court, when the High Sheriff rose, and addressing a num- 
ber of magistrates who were on the bencb, said that he also—— Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackburn interposed, and said that be could not allow the High 
Sheriff to proceed, and he must request him to desist. The High 
Sheriff seemed determined to go on, when the learned judge laid his hand 
on his shoulder, and said he could not permit him to speak, and he must 
request him to sit down. The High Sheriff still persisted, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackburn threatened that if he did not desist he would fice him. 
This bad no effect, the High Sheriff would not sit down, and Mr. Justice 
Blackburn said, ‘‘ Mr. High Sheriff, I feel myself called upon to fine you 
£500.” His Lordship then directed Mr. Avory, the Deputy Clerit of As- 
sizes, to record the fine. The imposition of the fiae did not have the 
effect of inducing the High Sheriff to desist, and Mr. Justice Blackburn 
then threatened to commit him for contempt of Court, and interfering 
with the administration of justice. The High Sheriff then resumed his 
seat, and the event caused great sensation among the magistrates, who 
were very numerous in the town, and the bar. It was reported that a 
correspondence had passed, in which Mr. Justice Blackburn offered to 
remit the fine, and that Mr. Evelyn, in answer, only sent the Judge a 
check for the money. Afterwards Mr. Scarlett and other gentlemen were 
seen to be in conversation with the Chief Justice in the other court, and 
the result of this was at last seen by the High Sheriff coming into court 
and reading a written apology, in which he expressed his sorrow for 
having committed any act which might bear the semblance of a contempt 
of the Court. Mr. Justice Blackburao stated that he had no personal feel- 
ing, but must protect the dignity of the Court, and could not allow any 
improper interruptions to the business of the assize. He then remitted 
the fine, and the affair terminated. ; 





Tue Rearing Macatne Known To ovr Cettic Forerataers !— 
Truly, there is ‘‘ nothing new under the sua.” A correspondent of the 
Gloucester Chronicle thus writes as to reapiug machines :—It may perhaps 
be interesting to you and to your readers to learn that those “ utter bar- 
barians,” as our British ancestors have been wont to be called, were be- 
fore us in many of those inventions which are supposed to be the result 
of modern ingenuity. I am not prepared to say that they had the steam 
plough, but that they had reaping machines there can be no doubt in the 
minds of those who read the following much-overlooked passage of Pliny, 
who wrote between the years 60 and 70 of the Christian era :— 


“ De Messe et Tritico.” 

“ Messis ipsius ratio varia, Galliarum latifundiis, valli prezrandes 
dentibus in margine infestis duabus rotis per segetem impelluntur, 
jumento, in contrarium juncto, ita direpte in vailum cadunt spicie.” 

“Of reaping itself there are various methods: in the broad plains of 
the Gauls, enormous machines with teeth set in a row, placed on two 
wheels, are driven through the standing corn, a horse being attached to 
it in a contrary way to the usual mode of attaching horses. Thus the 
corn, being cut off, falls into the furrow.” —Pliny’s Natural History, Book 
18, chap. 30. 

Some question may arise whether we should translate val/um, as it oc- 
curs in the latter part of this sentence, differently from the sense given 
that word at the beginning, valius being a van or machine (see Ains 
worth’s Dictionary), and vallum being a trench or furrow. If we adopt 
the latter translation, then it follows thet our ancestors had already 
attained that excellence in their machine which was with such difficulty 
effected in those of modern construction. If, on the other hand, we trans- 
late it as the machine itself, then they had accompliched that which our 
modern inventors have not yet succeeded in, for they must have made 
the machine not only to reap, but to carry away the corn. 





Lonpon anp 1Ts Heatta.—London. says the Registrar-General, now 
covers 121 square miles—a square of 11 miles to the side. It is equal to 
three Londons of 1800. It increases at the rate of about 1,000 a week, 
half by births (their excess over deaths), and half by immigration (its 
excess over emigration). It is remarkable that in London one in six of 
those who leave the world dies in one of the public institutions—a work- 
house, hospital, asylum, or prison. Nearly one in 11 of the deaths is in 
a workhouse. For the improvement of the health of London three things 
are to be aimed at—pure air to breathe, pure water to drink, and a healthy 
soil to live on. The Registrar General observes thft there are about 
2,000 medical men in London and its vicinity ; but they are chiefly em- 
ary in treating disease—the art of preventing it is not cultivated ; it 

s not taught in any of our medical schools; it is not formally the sub- 
ject of examination in our universities. The father of a family does not 
go to the docter and say, “ How can I preserve my health, make my 
children well and vigorous, and develop all their faculties to the fullest 
extent?” Imagine the 2,000 members of the most enlightened profession 
in the country employed in instructing the people in the way of ahealthy 
life. How many thousands of lives would be saved ~= year in 
London! How much better and happier the population would be! A 
beginning of a movement has been made in the right direction, under 
Sir B. Hall’s Act. Medical health officers aee appointed in the various 
districts of London, and many of them are working courageously against 
i t opposition, with success. They deserve public approbation, for 
they have done quietly a great deal of good work, and, it is probable, 
have saved many lives and prevented much sickness. 





British AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN France.—The Patrie of Thurs- 
day last contains an account of the distribution of prizes at the agricul- 
tural Meeting at Fouilleause (the Emperor’s farm). It, must be gratify- 
ing to the English people to know that the award “was in favour of 
British manufactures. Out of 39 inventions, 20 of which only were of 
French origin, Messrs. Burgess and Key obtained the first prize, a gold 
medal and 1,000f. Mr. Cathbert, of Bedale, received a silver medal and 





300f. The prize of honour was awarded to Bargess and Key. The Em- 


ae himself was present, and spent some time in examining the imple- 
men 





Frencu Consumption or Coau.—France consumes at the present period 
about 11,000,000 tons of coal annually, or about the same quantity as 
England annually exports to foreign markets generally. This consump- 
tion is distributed as follows:—For general manufacturing purposes, 
3 Sths ; domestic use, 1-5th ; railways and steam marine, 1-15th ; mines 
and quarries, 1-25th ; of this more than one-half is supplied by importa- 
tion, the importing countries being England, Belgium, and Prussia. 
The quantities sent from each of these countries in 1858 were as follows : 
—England, 1,137,456 tons ; Belgium. 2,680,238 tons; Prussia, 726,025 
tons. In 1850 England sent 500,000 tons; Belgium, 1,700,000 tons; 
Prussia, 20,000 fons. Thus,in eight years, the increase of importa- 
tions into France from Eogland has been 120 per cent. ; from Belgium 
50 per cent. ; and from Prussia 250 per cent. 





Tse Brrrisu Commissioner 1x Syria.—Lord Dafferin is appointed 
British Commissioner in Syria. The post is not one to be desired, or to 
be accepted except upon the principle of not shrinking from any public 
duty. But be that as it may, an excellent selection has been made, Lord 
Dufferin having most ingratiating manners, excellent sense, much tact, 
and knowledge of the world, all which will be of great service in the in- 
tercourse and communication with the French military authorities, which 
we suppose will be a considerable part of his business, He is well ac- 
quainted with the East, and especially with Egypt and Syria, which he 
has spent much time in exploring. The public may judge of the spirit 
he throws into whatever he undertakes from his yachting voyage to Ice- 
land. And it is an old and true observation that a man’s character is to 
be observed in his pleasures more than in his business, It has not been 
Lord Dufferin’s pleasure to be a mere man of pleasure or an idler, and 
he has gone out of the beaten track to rough places to seek adventure or 
information. He is a specimen of the combination of very manly habits 
with refinement to delicacy. And, to season all, he inherits no small 
portion of the wit of the race of Sheridan, which has descended in a rich 


vein through three generations wonderfully gifted with. genius and 
beauty.— Examiner. 





_ Tae Lion anp THE Unicory.—James I. was the first who united the 
lion and the unicorn heraldically, adoptiog the latter beast from the 
supporters of the Scottish sovereigns. The covjunction of these animals 
ou an ecclesiastical vestment of the period of the Reformation must be 
attributed to religious symbolism rather than to any heraldic arrange- 
ment; the lion typifying fortitude and strength, while the unicorn is 
emblematical of fortitude and chastity. As such the former may have 
reference to our Lord * the Liga of Judah,” and the latter may be an 
emblem of the blessed Virgin Mary. The tradition with regard to the 
unicorn, that it would never be caught, except by a virgin, and that if 
its skin was at all defiled it pined away and died, is well known. Its 
capture was a favourite subject with the Medieval artist. I bave before 
met with these animals as a powderiog for a vestment, I think among 
the inventories in Sir William Dagdale’s “ History of St. Paul’s.’”—G. 
W. W. Minns.—From ** Notes and Queries.”’ 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 606. By W.C.C., of New York. 
BLACK. 




















i WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmatein three moves. 





SoLvuTion TO ProBLEeM No. 605. 


White. Black. 
1. KttoK 3 | Kt to K B 4 (best) 
2. BtoK R6 Kt iks B (or a) 
3. PtoK &t3 | Anything 
4. B checkmates. 
B. vecvccccoscesees Kttks Kt 
3. BtoQ Anything 
4 P checkmates 





We subjoin another GAME out of the animated and interesting match between 
Messrs. Wormald and Burden. 





White (W.) Black (B.) White (W.) Black (B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 RtoK KttoK B3 
2 KttoK B3 KttoQB3 16 Q tks R ch Kt tks Q 
3 Bto Kt5 Kt to Qi 17 PtoQ3 «Ptks P 
4 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 18 P tks P Q tks QP 
5 Castles PtoQB3 19 Kt to Q2 BtoQR4 
6 BtoB4 Bto Q3 20 PtoK 6 P toK B4 (d) 
7PtoK5 Bto B2 21 PtoK7 B tks Kt 
8 QtoK Kt4 PtoQ4 22 Btks B Q tks B 
9 Q tks Kt P Ptks K B 23 QRtoQ Q tks Q Kt P 
10 Q tks R Q to Kt 4 24 RtoK 5 QtoQ Ktb 
1LPtoK B4(a) Qto Kt3 2 KRtksKB QtksK P 
12 PtoK BS Q B tks B P (b) P (e) 

13 Rtks B Castles 26 QRtKB Kt te Q3 
14 Rt KB R to K (¢ RtoB8ch KtoQ2 


) 27K 
And Black wins. 





(a) He should have taken K R P.—(b) Very well played, and well followed 
up.—(¢e) Not a good move; P to K R 4, for the purpose of dislodging the 
Queen on his next move, or R to B 6, giving up the exchange, would have been 
better Chess.—(d) Why not take this threatening Pawn at once.—(e) The 
game may now be said to be won for Black, therefore it is immaterial what he 
does. 











Dumas.—A lively paragraph is given by a correspondent of the London 
Post, to Dumas, who was at Catania, in Sicily. Hesays: ‘The great- 
est bustle which the place witnessed was called forth by the arrival of 
Alexander Dumas, in his yacht, bearing his dogs, and his birds, and his 
monkeys, and himself, and his she-admiral (the woman who accompanies 
him on his cruise, dressed in an admiral’s uniform,) his photographers, 
his secretaries, and amanueosis ; his servants dressed some like Circas- 
sians, others like Greeks, others like Spaniards, others again like Indi- 
ans. What a precious row, to be sure they did all contrive to make! 
When Alexander the Greatest is himself on board he does nothing but 
loll on the deck in his shirt sleeves, and without any hat, playing with 
dogs or chatting with the sailors of other vessels, or with the she-admiral. 
When he lands, the gallant she-admiral, Amile, always accompanies him, 
and they are constantly driving about in an open carriage, bowing and 
gossiping and laughing with all whom they meet. ‘It’s hail fellow well 
met’ vith the veriest stranger, and a five minutes’ acquaintance ripens 
with such marvellous rapidity into the closest friendship, that the final 
farewell is taken, at the end of the fifth minute, amid the heartiest shak- 
ing of hands and kissing and hugging. The entrance of the other Alex- 
ander into Babylon was doubtless a very grand affair, yet I doubt if it 
caused as great a sensation as did the arrival of the modern Alexander 
into this town of Cantania.”’ 





CoLoneEL Forses.—The Sicilian correspondent of the London News, in 
a recent letter, says: “In the meantime, I had a long conference with 
Col. Forbes, au old comrade of Garibaldi’s, who served with him through- 
out the campaign of 1848, and for whom he entertains a high opinion. 
The Colonel has been appointed commandant of the citadel and district 





500f., ag the second prize. Mr. Cranston, of London, a bronze medal and 


of Melazzo, which is about to be converted into a fortress of great strength, 


' and established as the depot of the expedition, its natural advantages for 


this purpose being of the first character; indeed, this was the object to 
which it was devoted by the British, when, in the early part of this cen- 
tury, they besieged took it from the French, a feat that took them 
six months of storm work. The Commandant is commissioned with the 
organization of the establishment a difficult process at any time, but 
more especially so when the only resources at the disposal of the organi- 
zer are those derived from himself. He is also engaged in forming a’ 
regiment of British volunteers, whose headquarters will be Melazzo.’ 





Tue Trarric or Lonpoy.—Mr. Church, the secretary of the London 
General Omnibus Company, stated that the company had 640 omnibuses, 
and 6,600 horses.in daily work, and that they employed about 3,000 men, 
These took sixty different routes, and the traffic receipts for the last 
week amounted to upwards of £13,300. The average fare was 34d. each: 
passenger in twenty millions of passengere. Considering that this is but 
one of several omnibus companies whose cerriages ply in the streets of 
the metropolis, it seems remarkable when we contemplate how compata- 
tively few years have passed since these public carriages were introduced 
and how rapid has been their increase. 





A Svuppry ror rug Tairsty.—At the close of the half-year, a month 
ago, there were in our bonded warehouses, waiting to pay duty and be 
delivered to the consumers, 74,252.117ib. of tea, 19,411,711\b. of coffee, 
3,878,775lb. of cocoa, and 2,062,287 cit. of sugar, all of them larger 
quantities than were in the warehouses a year before. For those who 
like a stronger beverage there were 10,459,989 gallons of spirits (against 
8,535,533 a year before), and 12,005,749 gallons of foreign wine (against 
9,847,695); the wine in bond from France, which at the end of June, 
1859, was only 435,520 gallons, was 1,154,406 gallons at the end of June, 


eo 


— 
ao 





THE FReEscors In THE Hovses or PaRLIAMENT.—It is now three years 
since we pointed attention to the dissolution of the frescoes in the so- 
called Poets’ Hall; and since then we have from time to time noted 
their progressive decay. Some of the artists by whom these works were 
executed have been unwilling to admit that their works were destructible 
by damp : they cannot, however, now but confess that not only are some 
entirely destroyed, but that all are partially injured, and their total de- 
struction is only a question of time. The progrees of the decay is more 
rapid and patent after the dreary winter and the hitherto wet summer 
from which we have keen suffering ; and if there be any who yet doubt 
that damp is the cause of the ruin, they have but to examine for them- 
elves and be convinced.— Art Journal. 





Aw Ear_y Jewia Tempe inv Curna.—At_the late meeting (Oxford) 
of the British Association, Dr. Macgowan read a paper, before the geo- 
graphical section, “ Oo an Ante Christian Colony in China.’ The most 
interesting fact brought forward in Dr. Macgowan’s communication 
related to a magnificent Jewish temple. which was destroyed by fire, in 
the city of Chingtu, about a ceatury before Christ. 














J. R. STAFFORD'S | 
lOLIVE TAR.| 
| 


| suantiiiine 
| WHEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL- 
| ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 
contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the! 

| Alr-Cells of the Lungs, 

Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal- 
} ng any Irritation or Inflammation. 

When Olive Tar Is taken upon Sugar. 
it forms an unequalied Soothing and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs and all Throat Diseases. 

When Olive Tar Is applied, its magnetic 
or concentrated curative powers render it a most 
speedy and eflicient 

PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
Olive Tar is not sticky—does not 
discolour. 





'Fifty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
! and by all Druggisis. 





| J. R. STAFFORD’S 
TRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Su'phur, identi- 
cal with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy 
\person. Uniting with the digested food, 


\They Revitalize and Purify the Blood,| 
|\They tmpart Energy to the Nervous 
System, 





'They Invigorate the Liver, 
They Strengthen the Digestion, 
|They Regulate the Secretions of the 
Body, 
And area Specific for all Female Weak- 
| messes. 
| PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all Drugeists. | 








STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


HE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 
From New York for 


Returning from 
Southampton and Havre y 





Havre and South’ 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, July 28... +. Wednesday, rete) 
ILLINOIS, —— 8. P. Griffen........... Saturday, Aug. 11... Wednesday, Aug. 29 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, Sep. 8. 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen........... Saturday, Sep. 22 a y 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. KE. Lefevre....Saturday, Oct. 20. anon : 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... ..... Saiurday, Noy. 3. ston 


These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean. 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin $60 
Certificates of passage irsued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 


D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 

A. N. CHRYSTIEF, Havre. 

B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch St., London. 

DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 









Sapa or SPRINGS 41298 Cp cr, 
‘ATOCA S*—° SSE DAR aa 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


M° SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, cal} 
it “ Saratoga’ Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 
To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus = 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are_kep) 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 

















in their own neighbourhood, 0a W 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 





HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTs. 








$500,000 BIGHT PER{CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD 


(rmxas DIvisioN.] 
anos, of tha euticamted cost of 


and its appurte- 


rail road, 
PER asered and atx (106) malton of 2 all soot, stlges ‘Geeeand 


920,000, and upon seven hundred 


Scores of valuable lands are sow efuset 2 the public uscue of ths most desirable 
securities at preseal in in the mar 
twelve to el = months, will 
oes Bevicign of the great trunk line which, witte te ve toe! 
portant polatt as, with New Orleans, and, in 
frie sh the line Toss pone ente at ieendy vem leted, pines > New York within 
The Bonds 
pad Cag yo ‘ovember, 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem‘- 
f in November = iy Re statin the completion of the 
ano od sc oe RT trust deed deed, 76,800 acres acres of land, together with towa 
ndividually d ally docmted tanta, ot present valued at $400,000. 


copies of charter, trust deeds, land grants, and every information, 


¢ GaiTEHOUsE RON A MORRISON.” 
“> No. 38 William Street, Merchant’s Exchange. 


SSkspe, Bromectuir. cope 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET 


BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOB 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 





order of any Court in the State 
From idiriduis or corporations 
and withdrawn at any time, aud will be entitled to interest for the 
with pnp adem pM 


pee asia 
Trustees of 


es unaccustomed to 
usipess, as oF ed as Religious and eh F ony will find this Come 
Fe scoreenh anneal tory for money. 

TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 














F. WHERLWRIGHT, DAN . LORD, 
HA ARNOLD.” Gan B. B THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
WILLIAM TUCKE WILLIAM H. MACY, 
ILSON G. HUNT GEORGE T. ADEK. 

CALEB 0. HALSTED, ISAAO TOWNSEND 

aks B aUYDAML JACOB HARSEN LLIAM 8. HERR 
THOMAS TI ‘ON RRAST. CORNING, Albany. 
merHHeRD D RNAPE, WIN 7 . MORGAN, JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
N, SLINTON GILBERT, R. H.WALWORTH, Saratoga 

oun) . PHELPS, JOHN Shcow ASTOR, Jr. 


WOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 





REMITTANCES! 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 





ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BILLS ON LONDON, 


N_SUMS TO SUIT yencnasans, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


M. M ORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
fnew YoRK, 








Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE.& CoO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPesolis CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELAND, SPAIN, on -TALY, SWEDEN. 
i” 
BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATEEANDRIA JERUSALEM, &e., &e. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


BUYS AND Ly sey PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
Drafts an rede erated. sh il urchased and collected on land, Ireland, Scotland 
— —— R. cand Auntie ba . 








F. H GRAIN, No. 29 William Street, New York. 
Oo. F. SMITH. 

DUNCAN, s+, & COo., 
BANKER 


CORNER OF PINE AND a OTREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters. of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, OIIINA, &0. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 








No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through the Messrs. RotuscHiLp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Naples, and their correspondents. 
RICHARD BELL, Agents for 
ANK Le’ MONTREAL, 
J.RAB. illiam Street, New York. 


FFER FOR CALE, BF sets ON cus gusow BANK OF sameett AND ON THE 
Bank of sums to suit Purchasers. 
CREDITS issued, heles La ay ~ Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
chased or Collected. 








WELLS, FARGO & CO 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N.Y 
PA AN EXPRESS TO CALIPORET A, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is 
ot Sth and 20th of each month. 


LANDS, by the Mail Steamers 
[xchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Lalands for sale ai all times. 
BROWN BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Sg ty COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 
try and Abroad. 








D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss, 
. 





R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, aye 





, Wis 





J.’ MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi 





CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
eral Ee, Nodes’ cave, Dip Sopbons ings pes pease Actes, 


and Castings im general. Parti 
Work. 


cular atiention paid to all Castings connected with Gas 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the W: 


orid’s 
Ne Fair—aod constan ll-assoried Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
Lar , TROUT FLIES, &0., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


MN. B.—Patentes of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged b r 
simon io be the best Bot or Tring eer ineened. v-eperanens Ta 


DELLUC’'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 

Aft ap pee TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 

of great benefit to tated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other diseases, 

going in Fever and A 

It can be taken after eae as & most agreeable 
manufacturers, 


. Le 








and is Yr findigpensavle use to persons 


ue districts, as the best pre- 
ative. 


Jordial. .. Every bottle, must 


the sin ature of tb «sole 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorx, Octoszr 28, 1859. 
Tiitnes voRL ene Ltt ty pad OF THE ayyares OF THIS egret 1 18 PUB 
in conformity with the requirements of the 1(th Section of the Act of its Incorpo 
Fences the 4th October, 1858... seseeesees $250,280 20 
during the year to aih Oct 1859, on 








vab! 
um Accounts not yet collected 
Mutual Insurance ies (including $15,354 of 
Compani: 


Seri ae 
the s own scrip) estimated........0....cceeceereeeeereneee 34,990 50 
$1,974,230 72 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November 
pM Ty eee earestmenet on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


‘Also, that « Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 


























pany, on their Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist Jan next. 
It is further ordered that the whole ee eee the year 1852 ong enll, he seen 
1853 be redeemed IN CASH after the lst January next, the in thereon to 
da ane thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF 
eT on een, Gee ae be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, rent LORUT, ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
iret LL SPRAGUE, NTH’Y. B. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN 
VER SLATE, Jr., JOHN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
Wil, LIAM H. MAOY, WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MIL HENRY A. COI GEORGE G. HOBSON 
2 ‘WINTHROP GRAY, CHAS. H. MA ALL, A. MUR » 
AMUEL L. ‘wo yr FOULKE, Jr. PERCY R. PYNE 
FREDERICK © FOsT ACOB R. NEVIUS, ARLES ST OKER, 
PETER POIRIER. JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jz., SAMUEL M. FOX, 
SCHUYLER ti¥iveszon, ACHAN, OSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 


simon BD DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
hy To on Bui) eng ly, , Household Furniture, &c. , at the usual rates. 
8 adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
AS Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordanee with he 
law of the State. 


New a Trustees. 
CALEB 0. HALSTE President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of] Barelay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 


posers Bewsom, Rosert Harpocx, J. Dz Peysrer Open, 
T. B. Coppineton, Wu. A. Kuve, Josers Stvakt, 

Siuas » . MELETTA, Epwarp D. Srracvz, 

James HARPER, Gro. B. MorEwoop. Bens. M. WaitLocs, 


Josers 8, Hawkins, BenJsamin A, Mcmrorp, Jexemian WILBUR. 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 


58 Wall Street, New York, 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, oguatiane Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
s chandise, Factories, Ships 1 in Port, Rt = 
On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 


PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 
want Monday, 18th June. 

ay COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 

is unsurpassed. 

times o-day (except Sundays) by Steamboats. Good Stabling for 
engaged at the M: which house branch. 
me former owner vat the “ye Wit give his eo 52) pred thy 

JOHN L. MOORE, Sener 


JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NER AND SUPPER phe g Abn IN PRIVATE ROO 
parties of Gentlemen and Ladies, in a style not excelled in tite hy nm sme 


D™ 
WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS. 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 
GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 
ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


ROADWAY AND EIGHTH STREET.—THIS NEW AN OTEL 
w open for the oer of gecmanont and trausien phe npr ym A 
on the E ‘ne want of a Business 


HIS HOUSE 
Grounds; and Flue Drive 


























x Hotel in this part of the city hag 
Se earer arya tenis dacas esoeeentacaeanee eee 
el anected wit 1 ay ly the Parlour isa Restaurant 
thst will cult all. Wish © thorough knowledge ef tay pealtion sul vtnet ere, eriene 
wants of my guests, I hope to perm De Ney Ue ya GOODWIN. 
JEWELRY, &c. 
GAS FIXTURES. 
AT 
THE NEW STORE 
OF 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH Goops, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, , 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 





: AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

A™oxe THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 

OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassiog any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and substantial character of its 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of its 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 

for the p or fact of 


JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring them that a call will not incur the least obligation to purchase. 











Freverice R. Les, Atrrep Moorg 


Bensauin W. Fiorp, 


Barter Sutra, Atonzo A. ALVORD, A. Stewart waneen, 
Apam W. Spizs, Joun R. Paxton, D. Hennes 
Corn L. Everett, Georce L. OSBORNE, Siuzon Apaanas, M.D. 
Epwin Pierson, SaMvuEL WeExs, Jouy Sx 

oun A. Devea, Henry Surexps, Corne.ivs B. Timpson, 
Hever J. Bowsn . ANDRE FRoment, James Humes. 


Joszra H. Gopwin, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Secretary ae 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
HOLDERS. 
$100,000. 
. eS 


HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of management, with the mu- 


ual feature of sh me prethe of the business without being liable.to assessment. The tri 
a ven Os tradi of this Company has resulted in a bonus or addition to the policy of 
=e ans er cent. on the whole premium 


DIVIDEN S ARE PAID IN THE LIFETIME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
thea 3 pay future pre’ 


miums. 
Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for life, 
and the annual premium amounts to $40, or over, from 40 to 50 per cent. may, for the first 
five years, be paid by notes. 
P  - ~;~~> spams may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 
le yeal 
Policies ‘will be granted payable at death, or on attaining an ecified age, by which hi 
secures the benefit of a pt te Bank and Life Insurance pte eh. ie ” anes 
The Company grants Annuities, and enables persons of advanced age to realize a very large 
income from a rate estate. N. D. MORGAN, P 
-D. reside 
¥. WEMPLE, Secre a 


c. 
ABRAM DUB MD. Medical Examine 
REYNOLDS . VAN SCHAIvK, Attorneys: ‘and Counsel. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 





THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH “CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 
al property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
consistent with the secuzity of the insurers and the insured. 





DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Josern B. Varnvm, Martin Bares, Jr., Grisert 8. BEEcKMAN, 
LEONARD APPLEBY, Dupuey B. FULLER, Joun C. HENDERSON, 
Frep’x H. Wotcort, Cuar.ezs L. Voss, LORRAIN FREEMAN, 


Wiii1aM K. Strong, Warren De.ano, Jr., Epwarp MACOMBER, 
Moszs TaYLor, Henry V. Buruer, Warson E. Casz, 
James O. SHELDON, Josern B. Varnncm, Jr., CHARLES E. APPLEBY, 


Jas. Lon. Grau, Jr., 
at R. McItvarneg, 

DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec’y. 


Danie. Parise, 


Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. CoNOvER, 








poss RE OLD PALM SOAP, for Chapped Hands and Face, 
AND FOR CHILDREN.—It 13 SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER, and ee 
table oil, it is very emolieat and healing in its properties. To be had 


Bath U. 
- > hn made of a rege’ 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 


I. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 


J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
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BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers, 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


N ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
watch on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to produce a watch {in every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no Jabour or expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 

ion and adj t, of math lly just proportions, and of practical results, 
our new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any in the world. 











FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO., OF WALTHAM, MASS., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 


GUANO. 
E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or tortitoen ever imported or manufactur- 
edinthiscountry. This Guano is imported by WM. H. of New York, from Jarvis’ 
& Bakers’ Islands, in the ** SUUTH aie cen ” and is sold genuine and pure as 
imported. It has been satisfactorily tested aa of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yzed by the most eminent and popular Agricul ural Chemists and found to contain (as will 
be seen by our circulars) a large per centage 
BONE PHUSPHATE OF Lime AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops. * esides substantially enriching the soil. It can be freely used without er 
of burning ' ~ seed or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the case with some caer er- 
tilizers ; rei\auwing a great degree of moisture it causes es the plant to grow in a heal 
dition, and as experience has proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in an auay 
(which will be promptly d to) orp ining full particulars rf 
and tests of farmers, apply to 
JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 


No. 58 South Street. corner of Wall St.. New York City. 
CALCINED TALC 
SOAP STONE POWDER. 























OR DYERS, ROOFERS, 


INDIA RUBBER, SOAP , 
PAPER MAKERS, 


FOUNDERS, PAINTERS, 


F &c., &e. 
Cc, 8S. PALMER, 
No. 77 Cedar Street, New York. 
Soap Stone, in Slabs or Blocks by the Tun or Cargo. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—By a lal uhase of 
the late Emperor of Kassia, these medicines have been admitted " sto the public hos- 
pitals, throughout the Empire. The Pills are used in the Russian army 4s 4 specilic for 
Cholera and Diarrhees, and the Oin'ment as the best dressing for wounds. 
Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London; 
and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 6234 cents. and $1 per pot or box. 








and of the manufacturers, 
J. ©, HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New York. 





HAPPED HANDS, SORE LIPS, &c.—Certain Care SECEMAR 
& CO.’8 Camphor Ice, with Glycenne, cheap. safe, and agrecable, A 
HEGEMAN & CO., Druggists, 161, 399, 51) and 7 i. 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stamps. or 30 cents. 





DELLUC & CO,, 
PRENCH OISPENSING CHEW»: . 
635 Broadway, 3 doors below Bleecker St, 


USDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF DISTINGUISHED PHY- 
sicians, Sasps’ SaRsaPaBills has been tested for twenty years in the pub.ic Hospitals 


as weil as in their private practice, with such complete success as to have acquired the un- 
qualified eee of the medical taeulty, aad is now held in the highest esteem and is 
versally 


For sale vor “a. B. &D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also by 
druggists generally. 





LARK & CO.’S Celebrated Cod Liver Ol, war- 


YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 





~~ ~—-y a 
H®sx and prepared from fe Cod Fish 


EMAN & co. “Tel,  ho0, 5)1 and 756 Rroadway 


W. YOUNG, 
8, J. ARERN. 


; 


OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET; 








